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New York, Saturday, September 12, 1903 — 


Harrington,—that if Mr. Bryan’s friends should find themselves 
outnumbered in the Democratic national convention they 
will bolt and nominate a third ticket, to be headed by Mr. 
Charles A. Towne, formerly of Minnesota, but now of New 
York city. - That Mr. Bryan’s friends will be outnumbered 
in the convention may be taken for granted, but we do not 
for a moment believe that they would bolt the nomination 
of such a man as Chief-Judge Parker, Judge Gray, or 
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COMMENT 


Tue Democratic party has survived worse misfortunes than 
the outcome of the Democratic State convention of Ohio, 
held at Columbus on August 26. Not only was Mr. Tom L. 
Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, nominated for Governor by 
acclamation, but the Kansas City platform was reaffirmed, 
and Mr. William J. Bryan was invited to speak on behalf 
of the Democratic ticket in the campaign now begun. We 
add that the Democratic State Committee having been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Johnson and his friends, they will handle 
the party machinery next year, and may be expected to con- 
trol the delegation from Ohio to the Democratic national con- 
vention. Is it, then, impossible to find any ground for com- 
fort or reassurance in the Ohio situation? On the contrary, 
there is reason to believe that the reaffirmation of the Kansas 
City platform was perfunctory, for, when the paragraph 
nominally reaffirming it proceeds to specify the principles and 
purposes to which the Ohio Democracy adheres, it utters not 
a word about the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
That the omission was deliberate must be inferred from the 
fact that the convention went on to nominate for United 
States Senator Mr. John H. Clarke, an eminent lawyer of 
Cleveland, who presided over the convention held by the Gold 
Democrats of Ohio in 1896, and stumped the State in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Bryan. a" 


Nevertheless, Mr. Bryan is expected to accept the invita- 
tion to speak in favor of Mr. Clarke. If he does so he 
will have thereby given conclusive proof that he is much 
less vindictive than he has been thought to be. If Mr. 
Bryan is willing to support a Gold Democrat for the post of 
United States Senator, why should he oppose the nomi- 
nation of Judge George Gray for the Presidency? With 
how much léss propriety could he refuse to support Chief- 


.Judge Parker of New York, who voted for the Democratic 
‘nominee in 1896 and 1900? We shall not be surprised to 
‘see Mr. Bryan assume a tolerant and conciliatory attitude, 


since the Democratic State conventions in Ohio and Ne- 


‘braska have demonstrated that he still retains a great deal of 


influence and must be reckoned with. We do not credit the 
report from Grand Island, Nebraska, where the State Pop- 
ulist convention was held,—a report attributed to Mr. M. F. 


Grover Cleveland. A delegate who declat®s beforehand_that 
he will not submit to the will of the majority ought nof to be 
permitted to vote in a national convention. i 


The Citizens’ Union has taken a step calculated to increase 
the chance of electing a fusionist Mayor in the city of New 
York this year. That organization has announced that neither 
Mr. Low nor any other candidate for a city, county, or 
borough office shall go on its ticket unless he slrall have de- 
clared in a public speech or in a signed letter that he will 
not, directly or indirectly, further the interests of any po- 
litical party in the State and national election of 1904. It 
was high time that such a promise of non-partisanship should 
be exacted. Democrats have not failed to note the eagerness 
evinced by President Roosevelt, Governor Odell, and Senator 
Platt to secure the renomination of Mr. Low, and they have 
recalled the fact that the latter presided at a Republican 
meeting held in the city of New York during the autumn of 
1902. No greater mistake could be made, from the view-point 
of those who desire to secure good municipal government, 
than to suffer an impression to gain currency that their can- 
didate for the Mayoralty is so closely identified with a par- 
ticular political party that he would be likely to use his official 
influence to promote its interests. Mr. M. Linn Bruce, the 
new president of the Republican County Committee, showed 
his sense by rejecting the proposal that his organization 


should send a committee to ask permission of Mr. Low to rr 


present his name at the fusion conference to be held on 
Tuesday, September 1. In a city like New York, which is 
normally Democratic by a large majority, the expediency of 
nominating a Republican for Mayor is at least disputable, 
and there is no doubt whatever that pledges of non-partisan- 
ship should be demanded and kept. 


The Citizens’ Union declares that it does net intend to allow 
the success which it may have achieved, or the influence 
which it may have gained, to be used ny political party 
to further partisan aims in the State m the nation. It 
points out that if any political organiz; shows a will- 
ingness to promote the emancipation of a nicipality from 
corrupt rule by adopting the principles of the Citizens’ Union, 
such organization will deserve the thanks of all good citizens, 
and doubtless will receive at State and national elections the 
support of some who have not previously acted with it. To 
such gains an organization is pronounced fairly entitled. 
Such recognition is an indirect and inevitable resylt of pub- 
lic service. No party, however, should be suffered to secure 
nominations for municipal offices with a view directly to in- 
fluence State or national elections. It will be remembered 
that in 1901 the Republican organization in the city of New 
York publicly advogated the non-partisan platform of the 
Citizens’ Union, and the promise ought to have been made 
good. It was made good in the sense that official patronage 
was not used by Mayor Low to further the election of Mr. 
Odell to the Governorship in 1902, but it cannot be denied that 
the head of the fusionist municipal government estranged 
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some of his Democratic sifpporters by presiding over the meet- 
ing held by the friends of the Republican candidate. This 
exhibition of sympathy on Mr. Low’s part was as fruitless as 
it was injudicious, for Mr. Coler, the Democratic nominee for 
the Governorship, swept the city of New York by an immense 
majority. 


Had Mr. William C. Magelssen, the vice-consul of the 
United States at Beirut, been killed, as Mr. Leishman, our 
minister at Constantinople, reported him to have been, the 
despatch of Rear-Admiral Cotton’s squadron to that Syrian 
seaport would have been justifiable. Even then, however, it 
might have been wise to have awaited a detailed account of 
the incident. It turns out that Mr. Magelssen was shot at, 
but not hit, and that a similar attack was made upon him 
some time ago, of which, however, no official notice was taken. 
On both occasions the assailant is alleged to have been actuated 
by jealousy. There seems to be no reason to assume that the 
Turkish authorities at Beirut are disposed to shield the of- 
fender, or that in that place or anywhere else in Syria Amer- 
icans go in fear of their lives. Everybody knows that Amer- 
icans, like all other foreigners, are exposed to danger in 
Macedonia, but that province of the Ottoman Empire is a 
thousand miles distant from Beirut. What possible assistance 
could a squadron on the Syrian seacoast render to Americans 
threatened with massacre in Salonica? According to the 
Rev. Louis Gaston Leary, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, who re- 
turned two weeks ago from Beirut, where he was a professor 
in a Protestant college, Americans are rarely molested in that 
town, and go out frecly at night without finding it needful 
to carry any other weapon than a stick. Mr. Leary seems 
to think that Mr. Magelssen, who at one time was a cow- 
boy in Dakota, is quite able to take care of himself, without 
the help of two or three ironclads. The more we read about 
this Magelssen affair, the more we are inc'ined to think that 
both Minister Leishman at Constantinople and President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay went off at half-cock. If Secretary 
Ilay had been in Washington when the unfounded report 
cabled by Mr. Leishman reached the State Department, we 
doubt very much whether Rear-Admiral Cotton’s squadron 
would have been ordered to Beirut before the news was con- 
firmed. Senator Depew, for his part, thinks that a flect ought 
to be sent to Beirut, because, some years ago, he (Depew) 
narrowly escaped capture by brigands in Macedonia. We are 
afraid that Senator Depew would not make a good Secretary 
of State. 


The retirement from the War Department of Mr. Elihu 
Root directs attention to the extent to which Mr. MecKinley’s 
‘abinet remains intact in the hands of his successor. There 
is no doubt that when Mr. Roosevelt became President he 
earnestly requested every member of his predecessor’s cabinet 
to retain his portfolio. The act reflected credit on his sense 
of propriety. It was no doubt prompted by right feel- 
ing, but it was also expedient in a high degree. President 
Arthur tried for a time to pursue the same sagacious course, 
but he soon quarrelled with Mr. Blaine, and virtually com- 
pelled the latter to give way to Mr. Frelinghuysen in the State 
Department. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s relations have been other than friendly with every one 
of the gentlemen whom he found installed in cabinet office. 
Nevertheless, four of them have departed. Mr. Gage has left 
the Treasury; Mr. Long has ceased to superintend the Navy; 
Mr. Charles Emory Smith is no longer Postmaster-General; 
and now Mr. Root has made room for Judge Taft in the War 
Office. Mr. IHlay, Mr. Knox, Mr. Iliteheock, and Mr. Wilson 
remain, and, so far as we ean judge, are likely to keep their 
otiices, until Mareh 4, 1905. It will be observed that neither 
Mr. Gage, Mr. Long,mor Mr. Smith was an important political 
factor. 


The really influential men in Mr. MeKinley’s last cabinet 
were Mr. Hay and Mr. Root. With their assistance Mr. 
- Roosevelt has been able to avoid President Arthur’s fate, by 
which we mean that if the national convention of the Re- 
publican party were held next week, the present Chief Magis- 
trate would unquestionably be nominated to succeed himself. 
Whether he will be nominated next June is, of course, a dif- 
ferent question. He may do things in the interval that will 
render him highly undesirable or obviously unavailable. By 


that time, moreover, the Democratic party may come to be re- 
garded as so irremediably disorganized that any decent Re- 
publican would be certain to be elected, in which event Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reputed popularity would be superfluous. From 
the view-point of his own fortunes, the most sensible thing 
that Mr. Roosevelt could do during the next nine months 
would be to preserve a discreet reticence, and practically 
leave the conduct of affairs, so far as this should be practi- 
cable, in the hands of Mr. Hay and of Judge Taft. The 
sooner the last-named gentleman returns to this country the 
better. An Assistant Secretary should not long be suffered 
to exercise control of a great office which, since our acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines, combines the functions of a Minister 
of the Colonies with those’ of a Secretary of War. 

The Democratic primary election for Governor held in Mis- 
sissippi on August 27 resulted in the choice of Major Varda- 
man, the radical and reactionary candidate, over Judge Critz, 
the favorite of conservative Democrats. It may be remembered 
that in the first primary, which was inconclusive, Major Varda- 
man received about 39,000 votes; Judge Critz, some 34,000; 
and Senator Noel, upwards of 24,000. It was taken for grant- 
ed that at the second primary almost all of Senator Noel’s 
friends would support Judge Critz, and, accordingly, the bet- 
ting in favor of the latter was two or three to one on the day 
preceding the second primary. Nevertheless, Major Varda- 
man secured the nomination by a majority of about 5000, 
carrying even such large “white” counties as Amite, Lin- 
coln, and Marshall, which in the first primary were carried 
by Critz. Especially was the change of feeling noticeable 
in those sections of the State which have received consider- 
able numbers of immigrants from the North. It seems that, 
near the close of the campaign, a rumor became current in 
Mississippi that the hope had been expressed by Mr. Roose- 
velt that Major Vardaman would be beaten. This rumor is 
said to have caused a decisive reaction against Judge Critz. 


There is no doubt that the contest turned on the race issue. 
Major Vardaman holds that the negro schools of the State 
ought to have no more of the school fund than would be pro- 
portionate to the share of the taxes paid by negroes. Judge 
Critz, on the other hand, maintains that it is the duty of 
Mississippi to promote the education of her negro citizens 
with all the means in her power, in order to qualify them for 
exercising the suffrage, thus proving that the educational qual- 
ification prescribed by the new State Constitution was not 
intended to disfranchise colored men. As a matter of fact, 
there is searcely a chance that Major Vardaman’s school policy 
will ever be adopted. The State Constitution itself makes 
adequate provision for the support of the negro schools, and 
in order to change the Constitution it would be necessary 
first for Major Vardaman’s friends to carry the Legislature, 
which they have at present no hope of doing. The first pri- 
mary showed that the next Legislature will be almost solidly 
conservative, and can be trusted to thwart any movement 
looking to the degradation of the colored race. All that Major 
Vardaman’s victory means is that a majority of the people 
of Mississippi desired to express their disapproval of the pro- 
gramme of political and social equality for the negro. which 
Mr. Roosevelt is supposed to favor. 


It is certain that.the Fifty-eighth Congress will be earnestly 
requested to restore the “ post-exchange,” commonly known 
as the canteen, in the United States army. The proposal will 
be vehemently denounced by many excellent persons, on the 


. ground that a principle is at stake, and that it is unseemly 


for the United States government to sanction the sale of in- 
toxicating beverages. There is reason to think, however, that 
some of the religious denominations which formerly demand- 
ed the abolition of the canteen have become enlightened as 
to the mischievous results of the supposed reform. Rev. S. 
B. Dexter, secretary of the Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance, has made a personal investigation of the state of 
things at Fort Sheridan since the canteen was abolished. He 
reports that pay-day means absence from the post of almost 
half the command; that the soldiers are robbed by dive- 
keepers on all sides, and are imprisoned in the guard-house 
by the score for drunkenness. Another plea for the restora- 
tion of the canteen is made by General Fred. D. Grant, who 
himself is a total abstainer. In the annual report made by 
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him as Commander of the Department of Texas, he says that 
to close the doors of the soldiers’ garrison-club, and send him 
cut into the haunts of iniquity run by moral vultures is a 
wrong, not only to the soldier, but to the community in 
which a garrison is placed. It is well known that Secretary 
Root, in his last annual report, strongly recofmmended the re- 
establishment of the “ post-exchange ”; that the Association 
of Military Surgeons of the United States and the American 
Medical Association have declared that, in the interests of 
sanitation, morality, and discipline, the “ post-exchange ” 
should be re-established at the earliest possible date. The 
surgeon in charge of the Manila hospital has testified that, 
of 307 insane soldiers sent home during a certain period, 
twenty-five per cent. were made insane by drink. Nobody 
denies, of course, that even before the canteen was abolished 
some soldiers were made insane by alcohol, but the Adjutant- 
General’s records show that, during the seven years when 
the “ post-exchange ” existed, the reduction of insanity in the 
regular army amounted to nearly thirty-two per cent. It is 
also a matter of record that desertions, which previously had 
averaged eleven per cent., fell to two per cent. after the “ post- 
exchange ” was established. 


It is an interesting offer which was made by the British 
government to the Zionist Congress that has been sitting at 
Basel in Switzerland. Lord Lansdowne proposed to set apart 
a section of British East Africa for colonization by the Jews. 
The territory suggested for the purpose is a tract in the equa- 
torial highlands which stretches for a distance of 200 miles 
along the Uganda Railway between Mau and Nairobi. Sir 
Harry Johnston, formerly Special Commissioner for the 
Uganda protectorate, has described in an official report this 
region as admirably watered, fertile, and covered with forests. 
It is, we are told, relatively cool, and as healthful for Eu- 
ropeans as Great Britain. Lord Lansdowne said that if a 
Jewish colony should be established in this part of Uganda, 
complete control of its local affairs would be conceded to it, 
under a Jewish chief official, the British government retain- 
ing only general jurisdiction, and the right to reoccupy the 
land should the settlement prove unsuccessful. After a long 
debate, the Congress, by 225 votes to 177, adopted a resolu- 
tion to appoint a committee of nine who should proceed to 
East Africa to examine the site proposed for a Jewish colony. 
The Russian delegates were among those who had opposed 
the project, and they left the hall by way of protest, but they 
were subsequently reconciled to the plan, after being con- 
vinced that the British offer had no political significance. 
The British Foreign Office has announced the intention of 
instructing the British Commissioner in the‘ East-African 
protectorate to facilitate in every way the work of the com- 
mittee. It remains to be seen whether the Jews can found 
a prosperous agricultural colony. The fact that in Russian 
Poland they are exclusively addicted to handicrafts and trade 
proves nothing on the point, for they are prohibited by law 
from engaging in farming. There is no doubt that agriculture 
was practised by the Jews settled in the Crimea before the 
arrival of the Tartars in that peninsula. Those who take a 
pessimistic view of Lord Lansdowne’s project assert that, 
while you may convey Jews to East Africa, you cannot make 
them stay there, and that they are likely to gravitate to the 
towns in Natal and the Cape Colony. However this may be, 
the experiment ought to be tried. Mr. Simon Wolf; who took 
an active part in persuading President Roosevelt to send a 
protest against the Kishinef massacre, has published a letter 
in which he intimates that Zionism will prove no remedy 
for Jewish suffering. Emigration to this side of the Atlantic 
he believes to be the only cure. He holds that only in the 
United States will the Jew ultimately find his Zion. 


The American Bar Association, which has been sitting at 
Ilot Springs, Virginia, will scarcely commend itself to sensi- 
ble men by its adoption of the antitrust report of the com- 
mittee on commercial law. The committee’s report asserts 
that we cannot rely on natural forces, on the law of supply 
and demand, or on economic considerations to limit the 
growth of modern combinations of capital. The remedies 
proposed by the report are three: first, corporations may be 
taxed to death, or taxed, at all events, until their growth and 
extension are impeded. It is pointed out that in almost all 


of the States the franchise tax is so graded as to tax a small 
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corporation at a higher rate than a large one. The first one 
million dollars of subscribed capital is taxed at a higher rate 
than are subsequent millions. The e¢ommittee of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association would recommend a contrary course: 
It would levy no tax at all on the first one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of capital, and only a small tax on the first 
million, but it would raise the rate with each suceéeding 
million. It is suggested, for instance, that a tax of ten per 
cent. should be imposed on the last hundred millions repre- 
sented in the securities of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


The second of the remedies proposed is that any cdrporation 
engaged in inter-State commerce should be compelled by a 
United States statute to reduce its rates fifty per cenf. to and 
from every point where competition has been prevented by 
combination, merger, common control, or agreement. The 
committee is quite right in saying that such a law would have 
a more prohibitive effect om combinations of capital like 
the Northern Securities Company than a hundred Sherman 
antitrust acts. But would not the remedy prove worse than 
the disease? Can a railroad be foreed to do business at a 
loss? The third remedy advocated is a resort to State so- 
cialism on a great scale. The State itself, says the report, 
can enter the industrial field as a producer, and restore vi- 
tality to competition by becoming itself a competitor of the 
great trusts. The report was adopted, although it is evidently 
based on an unfounded assumption. It is not true that we 
cannot rely on natural forces or the law of supply and de- 
mand to limit the growth of modern combinations. Natural 
forces have never had free play in the United States since 
the civil war; and, under the Dingley tariff, they operate less 
freely than ever. If the tariff on trust products were re- 
moved, and the law against discrimination in transportation 
rates were strictly carried out, we should then see natural 
forces and the law of supply and demand in full and effective 
activity. The trusts may eliminate domestic competition to a 
certain extent, but in the absence of a high protective tariff 
they could not avert foreign competition. That is true, at all 
events, of almost all American products, though it has been 


maintained that petroleum and anthracite constitute ata a 


tions. 


On Thursday, August 27, the employees of the Government 
Printing Office in Washington were compelled to take an oath 
to support the Constitution and the government. If, here- 
after, those who have taken this oath shall attempt to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the Government Printing Office, by 
demanding the discharge of a non-unionist employee, they 
will be themselves instantly dismissed for violating their oaths 
of office. The necessity of the course pursued by the govern- 
ment will be obvious when we point out the purport of the 
oath taken by the union printers. Every union printer and 
bookbinder solemnly swears that his fidelity to the union and 
his duty to the members thereof shall in no sense be limited 
by any allegiance that he may now or hereafter owe to “ any 
other organization, social, political, or religious.” 


Colonel E. A. Garlington, Inspector-General of the Depart- 
ment of the East, has been ordered to make a more drastic 
investigation of the glove contracts, into which the War De- 
partment entered, and in which, it is alleged, the firm of 
Littauer Brothers was interested. He is directed to obtain 
the testimony of an important witness, which he has hitherto 
failed to secure. When this testimony is forthcoming, the 
Attorney-General will be requested to indicate the method to 
be followed in proceeding against the glove contractors and 
Representative Littauer to recover money due the government 
under the act of Congress requiring a repayment of all sums 
advanced, should it appear that a Member of Congress was 
interested in the same. Whether Secretary Hitchcock is prose- 
cuting an inquiry into the connection of Representative Lit- 
tauer with a glove contract entered into by the Department of 
the Interior, we do not know. For the present, we are willing 
to take for granted the Secretary’s good intentions in the mat- 
ter, because of the evident determination evinced by him to 
expose the land frauds perpetrated upon Indians in the Indian 
Territory. Members of the Dawes Commission have been 
accused of complicity in these frauds, and, when they had the 
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assurance to write to Secretary Hitchcock and demand an 
investigation of the charges, they were quietly informed that 
an inquiry was already in progress. 


It seems that members of the Dawes Commission, who, by 
virtue of their office, are supposed to be the guardians and 
protectors of the Indians, are stockholders and officers in the 
so-called Canadian Valley Land and Trust Company, the pur- 
pose of which is to buy Indian lands cheap and sell them dear. 
It seems that a few months ago the Trust Company rented 
the rooms previously occupied by the Dawes Commission, 
which, on its part, nominally moved its offices up-stairs in the 
same building. The members of the Dawes Commission kept 
their desks inthe lower rooms, and stayed there themselves 
as officers of the Trust Company. The result of this trick 
is that the Indians are still going to the lower rooms, sup- 
posing them to be the offices of the Commission. They find 
the same desks and faces there, and proceed to sell and lease 
their lands to the very same men who are~ presumed to be 
running the Dawes Commission up-stairs. It seems that the 
inquiry into the rascality practised by government officials 
in the Indian Territory has been going on for many months, 
and has been carried forward so secretly that so lately as four 
weeks ago Mr. Ryan, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
knew nothing about it. We note with satisfaction that, as a 
result of the investigation still in progress, a number of minor 
government officers have already been dismissed. There is 
reason to believe that the Indian Bureau of the Department 
of the Interior is an even worse sink of corruption than was 
the Post-office Department under Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Heath. Almost every Federal official in the Indian Ter- 
ritory seems to have taken a hand in the game. The United 
States District Attorney, his assistant, and the United States 
Marshal, who ought to have been prosecuting the frauds, are 
themselves under charges. The very inspector sent by the 
Interior Department to investigate the scandals is himself 
accused by the Indian Rights Association of connection with 
a company formed for the purpose of despoiling the Indians. 


Since the last number of the WEEKLY went to press, we 
have heard a good deal about the prospects of the canal treaty 
at Bogota. It is reported that one of the strongest influences 
at work in that city to defeat the ratification of the treaty 
by Colombia emanates from British owners of the Suez Canal 
securities. It seems to be taken for granted in London that 
the traffic and revenue of the Suez Canal, which for years 
have been continuously increasing, will be materially cut 
down on the completion of the rival waterway. We deem it 
incredible that an interposition so detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the United States can be countenanced by the British 
government, which, it will be remembered, during the Bea- 
consfield administration, bought the .Khedive’s shares in the 
Suez Canal. Another unpleasant report is to the effect that 
the Colombian Congress, by its proposal of amendments to 
the treaty, is trying to gain time. The Bogota politicians 
are credited with the astute design of prolonging negotiations 
for about fourteen months from the present date, when, ac- 
cording to one theory, the franchise of the French company 
will expire. The $40,000,000 which we have agreed to pay 
the French company for its franchise and plant would then 
become payable to Colombia. This theory is based upon the 
fact that the only concession to the French company about 
which there is no dispute will lapse on October 31, 1904. This 
concession was duly ratified by the Colombian Congress. In 


April, 1900, however, the executive power of Colombia, by . 


which is meant President Marroquin and his cabinet, under- 
took, in consideration of $200,000 in gold, to grant to the 
New Panama Canal Company an ‘extension of the franchise 
for six years from October, 1904. As this extension was not 
ratified by the Colombian Congress, its validity is denied by 
the Colombian Liberals. 


We have yet to learn what amendments of the treaty will 
he recommended by the Committee of Three appointed by the 
Colombian Congress to devise a plan which might avert the 
rejection of the treaty. Whether the Congress can lawfully 
ratify in advance the treaty, provided certain designated 
amendments shall be accepted by the United States Senate, is 
a constitutional question about which opinions differ. The 


most interesting telegram bearing on the treaty comes from 
Panama. We are told that the spirit of revolution is gaining 
force on the isthmus, as the result of the repudiation of the 
canal treaty in its present form by the Congress at Bogota. 
Only vigorous action on the part of the Colombian govern- 
ment can prevent an outbreak, and it is doubtful whether 
such action is practicable. Such naval force as Colombia 
possesses in the Pacific is statiohed at Panama, and is vir- 
tually controlled by the Americans, or pro-American English- 
men, who act as engineers, navigators, and gunners. They 


‘would be only too glad to aid in giving the isthmus an inde- 


pendent government. As we have previously pointed out, the 
permanent interests of the State of Panama have been re- 
peatedly sacrificed to the greed of Bogota politicians, with 
the result that the inhabitants of the isthmus have twice 
asserted their independence. 


We have formerly directed attention to the tremendous in- 
crease in the industrial and commercial resources of Hawaii 
and of Porto Rico since the products of those transmarine 
dependencies were admitted to the ports of the United States 
duty free. We have also pointed out how signally that sec- 
tion of our mercantile marine which is engaged in the coast- 
ing trade has profited by the increment in the exports and im- 
ports of those islands. How enormous is likely to be the de- 
velopment of the trade of the Philippines, when we treat them 
with the same equity that we show to our other insular pos- 
sessions, may be inferred from the statistics published by the 
insular bureau of the War Department for the ten months 
ending April 30, 1903. It should be borne in mind that, dur- 
ing the period covered by these figures,-the most adverse agri- 
cultural conditions have prevailed, and the insular currency 
has been in a chaotic condition. Nevertheless, we find that 
in the month of April, 1903, the total value of imports to 
and exports from the Philippines was $6,733,778, as against 
$3,845,673 in 1902, and $3,867,362 in 1901. For the ten 
months ending April 30, 1903, the whole trade (export and 
import) of the Philippines amounted to $53,703,263, while for 
the corresponding part of 1902 the amount was $46,145,981, 
and in 1901 it was $44,199,578. It should be noted that most 
of the gain credited to the ten months was due to the in- 
crease of exports for the month of April, the increase being 
particularly observable in hemp. 


The value of the hemp exported in the ten months under re- 
view was $17,506,200, against $11,404,261 two years ago. The 
export of copra, also, has risen from $2,382,900 in the ten 
months ending April 13, 1901, to $3,696,186 in the corre- 
sponding period of the present year. The export of sugar, 
also, has increased by about a million dollars. On the other 
hand, the export of tobacco has declined. There would be an 
immediate change in this respect if the products of the 
Philippines were admitted free of duty; for there are several 
tracts in the islands where it is known that a leaf equal to 
the best Sumatra leaf for wrapping purposes can be grown. 
The imports of rice during the ten months ending April 30, 
1903, reached the large valuation of seven million dollars. 
These figures, it is to be hoped, will be materially cut down 
hereafter through the home production of the staple, which 
is being vigorously stimulated by the Manila government. 
Aside from rice, the United States already supply over one- 
sixth of the commodities imported by the Filipinos. Almost 
all the wheat flour imported, for example, comes from the 
United States. We send to the Philippines, also, canned sal- 
mon, meat products, illuminating oils, machinery of different 
kinds, paper, cotton goods, and leather manufactures, princi- 
pally boots and shoes. It is expected that the new currency 
will be substituted for the old Mexican silver on the Ist of 
September. There is no doubt that its introduction, by as- 
suring stability of values, will impart a notable stimulus to 
the development of industry and commerce. It is not gen- 
erally known that the Washington Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is preparing for the Philippines a shipment of silver 
certificates amounting in the aggregate to five million silver 
pesos, equivalent to $2,500,000 in gold. Under the law, these 
certificates may not be of a lower denomination than two 
pesos (silver dollars), but may be for any amount up to ten 
pesos. They are receivable for taxes and all public dues, and, 
when so received, may be reissued. It is satisfactory to learn 
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that the Filipinos take quickly to our money, and have confi- 
dence in it. 


The business community has learned with relief that Secre- 
tary Shaw has forty million dollars deposited in the national 
banks for use in averting a money stringency during the 
crop-moving season. It seems not to be generally understood, 
however, where the Secretary got this money, and by what 
authority he is able to make it available to borrowers. Any 
public funds, except customs duties, may be deposited by col- 
lectors in the banks named as national depositories, but it 
-has long been assumed that until these deposits have been 
transferred to the United States Treasury they cannot be 
removed therefrom except by authority of Congress. It has 
been supposed that the Secretary, with the help of the At- 
torney-General, had come to believe himself lawfully em- 
powered to transfer back to the banks internal revenue money 
paid from them into the Treasury. We are informed, how- 
ever, that this has not been done, but that the forty millions 
which the Secretary has in the banks has never been in the 
Treasury at-all, but has been kept in the banks where it now 
is since the internal-revenue collectors put it there. The Sec- 
retary, it seems, foreseeing the need of this money, directed, 


some months ago, that one-half of the internal revenue col- — 


lections should be retained in the banks in which the col- 
lectors deposited them. 


It is held by defenders of the promotion of General Wood 
that he should have been promoted because he was at the top 
of the list of brigadier-generals. When General Young was 
made a major-general in January, 1901, he was promoted over 
the heads of Generals Wade and Merriam. General Chaffee, a 
month later, was promoted over Wade, Merriam, McArthur, and 
Ludlow. Next General McArthur, and, after him, General R. 
P. Hughes, were made major-generals over the heads of officers 
higher on the list. It is proper that the appointing power 
should have the privilege of making generals by selection and 
not by seniority, and Congress has passed a law permitting it. 
General Wood could have been passed over, and should have 
been, for he has had promotion enough. 


It is evident that the Balkan insurrection has now passed 
into a new and more dangerous phase. There are not less than 
twelve thousand insurgents under arms in Macedonia, and 
some thousands more in the vilayet of Adrianople. Hun- 
dreds of volunteers are daily or nightly crossing the frontier 
of Bulgaria to join the combatants, and these bands are large- 
ly led by officers of the Bulgarian army. Servia is at last 
being drawn into the contest, and there is a popular clamor 
for war amongst King Peter’s adherents. Finally, the Turk- 
ish armies are said to be on the verge of desperation, and ready 
to mutiny, as they have received no pay for months, and see 
no prospect of receiving any. The atrocities committed by 
both parties to the combat grow in fierceness and savagery; 
the Turks are said to give no quarter, killing the wounded, 
and, as of old, wreaking their vengeance on women and children. 


The insurgents, on their part, are using dynamite more ex- ° 


tensively, and not only on railroads, but in the midst of 
crowded cities, where hundreds of innocent persons are cer- 
tain to lose their lives. The whole country is in a state of 
war, and recalls with irresistible force the condition of affairs 
in the spring of 1877, just before Russia’s declaration of war, 
a war which gave national existence to Servia and Bulgaria. 


Japan and Russia have settled their differences in the Far 
East, and Russians and Japanese are equally confident of 
peace. The probable basis of agreement will be a delimita- 
tion of spheres of influence, Japan agreeing to Russia’s prac- 
tical occupation of Manchuria, while Russia acquiesces in 
the more extensive development and colonization of Korea by 
Japan, and the Korean sovereignty remaining theoretically in- 
tact, just as Chinese sovereignty does:in Manchuria. Baron 
Hayashi recently declared that Japan placed full faith in the 
Tsar’s pledge to complete the evacuation of Manchuria in 
October, though of course this evacuation will in no case ap- 
ply to the line of the railroad or the ceded areas which 
protect it. He also affirms that any small causes of friction 
between Japan and Russia will soon be settled, and that 
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Japan seeks nothing fresh in Korea, beyond a recognition of 
the protectorate which she has exercised over the Hermit 
Kingdom since the China-Japanese war of 1895. The virtue 
of this understanding is, that it rests on the solid ground of 
utility on both sides. Russia absolutely requires an ice- 
free port for the six million square miles of her Siberian 
territory, already rapidly increasing in population; while 
Japan, a small country with an enormous population, about 
equal to that of the German Empire, will be forced at no 
distant date to choose between colonizing and starvation. 
Korea is the most natural field for Japanese colonies, and 
there is no valid reason why the deserts of the Korean Em- 
pire should not be made to blossom by thrifty and energetic 
settlers from Japan. 


The Tsar’s appointment of M. de Witté to be president of 
the Committee of Ministers in Russia is not, as has been 
asserted, the creation of a Premier, and so a departure from 
the traditions of autocracy and an approach to the constitu- 
tional forms of the Western world, nor is it a practical shelv- 
ing of M. de Witté, and therefore a victory for M. de 
Plehve, the energetic, not to say drastic, Minister of the In- 
terior. The Committee of Ministers is a purely executive 
body, as distinguished from the legislative Council of the 
Empire; and has always had, and always will have, a presi- 
dent, or chairman; so that no new office whatever has been 
created. M. de Witté succeeds M. Dournovo, former Minister 
of the Interior, who, until his death a few weeks ago, was 
president of the Committee of Ministers. He is not shelved 
from his old post at the Finance Ministry, for the decree 
appointing him chairman of the Committee of Ministers ex- 
pressly declares that he shall continue to supervise the De- 
partment of Finance. Nor is the new appointment a victory 
for M. de Plehve. It gives a decided preponderance to M. de 
Witté, who, as chairman of the Committee, can make his in- 
fluence felt in many ways, besides showing that he possesses 
the confidence of the Emperor in a high degree. M. de Witté 
has not been made Chancellor of the Empire, am office at 
present not in é¢xistence. 


The Journal of the American Medical Association has been 
investigating the disease known as “ Fourth of July tetanus,” 
which newspaper readers recognize as toy-pistol lockjaw. It 
records four hundred and fifteen cases this year, of which 
ninety per cent. were caused by toy pistols and most of the rest 
by cannon-crackers. The pistols that do the mischief are 
those that explode blank cartridges. Nearly all the victims 
were children, and in spite of antitoxin and all the new lock- 
jaw cures, ninety-eight per cent. of them died. The Journal 
attempted to discover whether there were tetanus microbes 
in the cartridges, and in some of them it found many, and in 
others none. It doesn’t signify, however, whether there are 
microbes in the cartridges or not. The fact that the use’ of 
the toy pistol is fatal to four hundred American children a 
year seems quite énough to support @ demand for the infernal 
toy’s suppression. The Journal suggests forming an associa- 
tion to secure general legislation, and also that municipalities 
take measures to stop the sale of blank cartridges and the 
apparatus for exploding them. It has done a public service 
in providing reliable statistics on which legislation can be 
based. | 


We all know now that Reliance is a better boat than Sham- 
rock III. (though at this writing they are still trying to sail 
a third race), and the feeling is that we shall keep the cup 
until a new yacht-designer is born to the British people. So 
far as appears Sir Thomas has done all that could be done 
with such, means as were available to a British yachtsman. 
He has had money, energy, and zeal, all in sufficient volume, 
and has spent all freely. He has given his order to the like- 
liest of British designers, brought over a good boat, and seen 
her sailed so well as to make real races, but we keep the cup 
because we have a Herreshoff. That is a good reason, and 
Sir Thomas seems disposed to regard it as conclusive. He 
has not indicated that he will make further attempts to upset 
it, and it may be a good while before another challenger 
sights Sandy Hook. 
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The Alaska Boundary Commission 


BEFORE these words meet the reader’s eye, the Alaska Boundary 
Commission, consisting of three Americans, two Canadians, -and 
one British commissioner, will have met in London. At the first 
sitting of the commission, on September 3, the Americans and Cana- 
dians will have submitted their briefs, presenting in a condensed 
form the facts and arguments bearing on the interpretation of the 
Anglo-Russian Boundary Treaty of 1825, the pertinent articles of 
which were incorporated in the Russian Treaty of 1867, whereby 
Alaska was ceded to the United States. The briefs have not yet 
been published, but the main point at issue is well known. It 
is undisputed that the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825 gave Russia 
a strip of land running along the Pacific Ocean from 54° 40’ north- 
ward. But how wide was this strip to be? The treaty says that 
it shall nowhere be wider than ten marine leagues from the ocean. 
How are the ten leagues to be computed in the case of a coast 
_ like that of Alaska, which is intersected by inlets? Shall the com- 
putation be made from the outward coast bordering directly on the 
ocean, or from the eastern or inland shore of the inlets, bays, or 
other arms of the sea? The former view of the matter is upheld 
by the Dominion of Canada, while the United States maintain that 
the latter view is correct. A glance at ‘the map will show that 
not only is a considerable ribbon of territory involved in the con- 
troversy, but also the possession of ports on the upper waters of 
certain bays or inlets. The Canadian commissioners will contend 
that the boundary line prescribed by the Treaty of 1825 crosses 
numerous inlets, including the headwaters of the so-called Lynn 
Canal. 

The American commissioners, on the other hand, will argue 
that the boundary line follows the sinuosities of the coast, and 
thus cuts off Canada from all the arms of the ocean, putting 
Porcupine Creek, for example, and the gold-bearing district under 
American jurisdiction. It is expected that the consideration of the 
case will be completed within two months, but whether any award 
is rendered depends upon the question whether the American com- 
missioners can succeed in convincing their British colleague that 
their claim is well founded. Otherwise the commission will be 
equally divided, and no decision will be rendered. Not even then, 
however, will the acceptance of the principle of arbitration be 
fruitless, for the facts will have been brought out and public opin- 
ion enlightened. 

We ourselves hold that the American interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1825 is the right one, but we would not for a moment impeach 
the good faith of the Dominion government in defending a differ- 
ent construction. Some of our American newspapers and periodi- 
cals have asserted that Canada never objected to our interpretation 
of the treaty until extensive gold-mines were discovered in Alaska. 
One of the advocates of our claim has suggested that the United 
States should reply to Canada’s protest against our construction 
of the treaty that for some twenty-five years out of the thirty-six 
which have elapsed since our purchase of Alaska, it was not 
deemed worth while at Ottawa to make any serious effort towards 
a permanent boundary settlement. Such an assertion would not 
be justified, as a review of the facts will show. The treaty by 
which Russia ceded Alaska to the United States was signed on 
March 30, 1867, and the legislation needed to give effect to the 
treaty was enacted by Congress on July 27, 1868. Canada became 
a party to the boundary dispute by the admission of British Co- 
lumbia to the Dominion on July -20, 1871. Within less than a year 
thereafter the attention of our State Department was called “ to 
the necessity of some action being taken at an early date to have 
the boundary line of Alaska properly defined.” To this Secretary 
Fish replied on November 14, 1872, “that he was perfectly con- 
vineed of the expediency of such a measure, but feared that Con- 
gress might not be willing to grant the necessary funds.” Later 
in the same winter, namely, on February 12, 1873, in response 
to another appeal from Ottawa, Mr. Fish expressed a doubt 
whether the necessary expenditure would “ever be sanc- 
tioned.” 

Just one month later the Dominion agreed to bear half of the ex- 
penditure which a marking of the boundary would impose on Great 
Britain. On May 23, 1873, the United States officials in Alaska 
denied to British subjects the privilege of the free navigation of 
the Stikene and Yukon rivers, which had been guaranteed to them 
both by the Russian Treaty of 1825 and the Washington Treaty of 
1871. The Canadian government protested, and contended that 
treaty rights should be observed. On January 16, 1874, the Ca- 
nadian government again strongly urged our State Department that 
immediate steps should be taken to define the boundary, inas- 
much as the conflict of authority just mentioned had arisen. Dur- 
ing the same year certain British settlers laid out a town believed 
by them to be on Canadian soil, but which the United States officials 
claimed to be within their territory. The British minister at 
Washington pointed out to Secretary Fish that the occurrence 
proved the wisdom of the recommendation made by her Majesty’s 
government two years before that no time should be lost in lay- 
ing down the boundary between the two territories. Mr. Fish 
was still apprehensive that it would be difficult to obtain the nec- 


essary grant during the next session of Congress, and suggested that 
the British settlers should be directed by their government to sus- 
pend operations until the boundary controversy should be settled. 
Had this advice been followed, the settlers would still be waiting, 
after the lapse of twenty-nine years. On November 23, 1875, the 
Canadian government again pressed for an expeditious settlement 
of the boundary, and offered to join in measures for fixing the line 
on the Stikene River. In 1876 the Ottawa government reported to 
the British government that it was wholly the fault of the United 
States government that the boundary of Alaska had not been 
determined, adding that it seemed remarkable that, while the 
United States government should have hitherto refused or neglect- 
ed to take any steps to define the boundary, they should now seek 
to establish it after a peremptory fashion, in accordance with 
their own views. On March 26, 1877, another urgent appeal was 
made from Ottawa to the United States to join in appointing a joint 
boundary commission. Secretary Fish confined himself to replying 
that the attention of Congress had been invited to the matter. In 
October of the same year Secretary Evarts, being in his turn re- 
quested to consider the unsatisfactory state of uncertainty as to 
the exact boundary between Alaska and Canada, contented himself 
with answering that the subject would again be brought before 
Congress. 

A little later the Ottawa government proposed that a_sur- 
vey which had been made at Canada’s expense on the Stikene 
River, and by which the locality of “ten marine leagues from the 
coast ” had been ascertained, should be provisionally accepted by 
both nations as the boundary line on that river. To this pro- 
posal Secretary Evarts agreed, though on the understanding that 
the provisional arrangement shofild not be regarded as affecting 
the treaty rights of either party. 

The facts which have been here recalled demonstrate how 
promptly, persistently, and energetically the Dominion government 
tried to get the boundary of Alaska defined, after it became a party 
to the controversy. The correspondence on the subject between 
Ottawa and Washington, conveyed, of course, through the British 
minister, continued up to the treaty convention of 1892. This 
treaty convention, approved by the United States Senate on July 
25 of the year named, recited that the United States and Great 
Britain agreed that a coincident or joint survey of the Alaska 
boundary should be made, with a view to the ascertainment of the 
data necessary for the permanent delimitation of the boundary line 
in accordance with the spirit and intent of the existing treaties 
in regard to it between Great Britain and Russia, and between the 
United States and Russia. Commissioners were appointed for the 
purpose of carrying out this agreement, and their reports were sub- 
mitted to their respective governments on December 31, 1895. It 
is well known that the American and Canadian commissioners failed 
to agree on the vital point at issue—the question, namely, whether 
the ten marine leagues should be computed from the westernmost 
coast line adjoining the open sea or from the eastern or inland 
coast line of inlets or bays. 

Another fact should be mentioned, as bearing on the question, 
whether, in the event of our construction of the Treaty of 1825 
being pronounced erroneous, American settlers may not have ac- 
quired a title by occupation. On January 30, 1897, a treaty con- 
vention between the British and American governments was signed 
for the appointment of commissioners to survey the 141st meridian 
of west longitude. Previously to the appointment of this commis- 
sion the town of Forty-mile had been laid out by Americans on 
what was supposed to be the Alaska side of the 141st meridian. A 
joint survey made under the convention proved that the town lay 
within Canadian territory, whereupon the United States conceded 
that it was subject to the jurisdiction and laws of the Do- 
minion. 

No claim was made that it was a town settled under the authority 
of the United States, and should, therefore, remain within their 
territory. Subsequently, however, when the British joint high 
commissioners appointed in 1898 offered to waive the absolute 
affirmance of their construction of the boundary line of 1825, and 
to concede to the United States the benefit of the fifty-year ocecu- 
pation or settlement condition imposed on Great Britain in the 
Venezuelan arbitration. Our State Department in reply proposed 
as a condition of arbitration that “all towns and settlements at 
tidewater settled under the authority of the United States, at the 
date of the propesed treaty, shall remain within the territory of 
the United States.” This was obviously a reversal of the position 
taken in the Forty-mile town case. The British high commission- 
ers declined to consent to such a departure from the rule laid 
down for the Venezuelan arbitration. 

We have deemed it important to review the history of the case, 
in order to show that the Canadians honestly believe themselves 
to be right in their interpretation of the Treaty of 1825, which 
defined the Alaska boundary. We hold that our construction of 
the treaty is the proper one, but we have no intention of imputing 
unworthy motives to our opponents. We have no doubt that the 
case will be tried on its merits, and if the court, being equally di- 
vided, shall fail to render a decision, reasonable people will con- 
clude that a great deal can be said on both sides. 
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British Comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Fiscal Policy 


WE indicated the other day the three different points of view 
from. which the proposed British Zollverein was discussed in the 
North American Review for August. We now desire to direct at- 
tention to some important British and foreign comments which 
have appeared in the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary, and 
the Fortnightly reviews. Among the persons eminently qualified 
to examine Mr. Chamberlain’s project from a_politico-economical 
and international or a sociological point of view may be mentioned 
Sir Robert Giffen, M. Yves Guyot, Professor Lujo Brentano, Dr. 
John Beattie Crozier, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Lord Welby, the Rt. 
Hon. L. H. Courtney, and Mr. Edward Dicey. The suggested return 
to protection is also considered by M. Maltman Barrie from the 
workman’s point of view, and it is made the object of a searching 
investigation by the two able writers who contribute to the Fort- 
nightly under the pen-names of “ Calchas” and “ Diplomaticus,” 
and who, in this instance, arrive at opposite conclusions. 

Sir Robert Giffen, the well-known statistician, described a year 
ago the hope of a°British Zollverein as a dream, and argued that 
free trade within the empire was the ideal at which British and 
colonial statesmen should aim. Even then, however, he admitted 
that the ideal was very far from attainability, and careful readers 
of his former article will not, therefore, be surprised that he is in- 
clined to support Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal,—not, indeed, on 
economic but on political grounds. The conclusion at which he 
arrives after a prolonged discussion of the projected preferential 
tariff is that while a system of reciprocal preferences holds out 
no promise of economic advantage to the mother country, or even 
to the colonies, and would be a ticklish thing to establish and main- 
tain, bringing with it inevitable deceptions and misunderstandings, 
which might tend to disintegrate the empire rather than bind it 
together, yet there are good political reasons at this juncture for 
taking counsel with the colonies as to the practical issues of im- 
perial union, and for arranging with them a good understanding 
on this topic. He adds that as the political question is much 
more important than the economic one, the former must be de- 
cisive of England’s action. What he has in mind when he speaka 
of the political question is the obviously reasonable wish—called 
into activity by Germany’s disposition to retaliate upon Canada 
for the latter’s concession of a preferenee to British imports—that 
the commercial relations between the British Empire and,foreign 
countries may be adjusted on the basis of imperial unit; ving 
foreign countries no opening for the attempts that have been made 
to distinguish between different parts of the empire, and to penalize 
any part for its dealings in matter of interimperial trade. In 
short, Sir Robert Giffen can see no really plausible objection to 
Great Britain’s entering at this time for purely political reasons 
on common action with the colonies. 

M. Yves Guyot, ex-Minister of the French Republic, who looks 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s programme through the spectacles of a French 
free-trader, maintains that if England adopts a protectionist sys- 
tem she will encourage other nations to continue it in an aggra- 
vated form, and she will lose all the benefit which she gained from 
her policy of free exchange. There is a great deal to be said for 
that proposition, and it is a pity that M. Guyot should have under- 
taken to uphold it by an assertion that will not bear examination. 
He says that for more than half a century England has been 
bringing its economic system into harmony with the discoveries 
of science and the progress of industry, whereas the legislators of 
other nations have followed a policy which runs counter to every 
effort made by inventors to lower the cost price of goods. M. 
Guyot ought to know that nowhere have the labors of inventors 
to lower the cost price of goods been so vigorously and success- 
fully stimulated as in Germany and the United States. It is 
precisely in free-trading Great Britain that labor-saving devices 
mect with reluctant and tardy acceptance. 

By Professor Lujo Brentano the matter is considered from the 
view-point of a theoretical politico-economist. What, he asks, 
would be the result of the realization of Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
mercial programme? We are reminded that the majority of the 
goods which serve as the equivalent of the claims of British capi- 
talists come from foreign countries. Now if these goods are sub- 
jected to an import tax it is obvious that, in proportion as this 
takes place, the profit upon British investments abroad will suffer 
a corresponding diminution. Does Chamberlain, asks Professor 
Brentano, intend thereby to entice English capital out of such for- 
eign investments to investments in the British colonies? Up to 
the present time the British colonies have not been considered at 
all capable of employing the British capital which England has 
invested in non-British countries, and they are as yet lacking in 
products which they could offer as an equivalent for the claims 
of British capitalists upon. the foreigner. The execution of Cham- 
berlain’s project would mean a colossal reduction of the income 
drawn by. English capitalists: from abroad —an income amount- 
ing to a hundred millions sterling. With this diminution of the 
capitalist’s income, his demand for home products would also lessen, 
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and those who have hitherto supplied these products would come 
to want. In view of these facts and deductions, Professor Brentano 
is not surprised that the British middle classes should view with 
profound mistrust Mr. Chamberlain’s patriotic pretensions. 
Unexpectedly enough, the two rival experts in the philosophy of 
history, Dr. John Beattie Crozier and Mr. Benjamin Kidd, are this 
time both on the same side, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s. Dr. 
Crozier, for his part, is an outright protectionist. He wants pro- 
tection for England’s sake, primarily and mainly. He would have 
preferred protection for the United Kingdom specifically and in- 
dependently, leaving preferential treatment, as between the mother 
country and the colonies, to be accorded on either side sponta- 
neously and gratuitously, in pursuance of the example set by Can- 


ada, rather than with the slightest tinge of bargain or sale be- ' 


tween the parties. He thinks, however, that if Mr. Chamberlain 
and colonial statesmen can see their way to construct a business 
scheme which shall draw the bonds of imperial unity tighter, and 
work without friction, the endeavor can be fraught with nothing 
but good. Mr. Benjamin Kidd describes as “ hollow” the ery as 
to the danger to which the food of the British people would be ex- 
posed by Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. He insists that no scheme of 
preferential tariffs would put the food of the British people in 


such jeopardy as that with which it is confronted now, when the, 


United States and Germany are threatening to take work out of 
their hands, and, consequently, bread out of their mouths. The 
retaliation and tariff wars with which the United Kingdom is 
threatened should Mr. Chamberlain’s programme be adopted, Mr. 
Kidd regards as “ largely dressed-up bogies.” On the whole, he 
considers the project of a British Zollverein worthy of England's 
great traditions. He holds that to transform a world-wide empire 
of fragments and sentiment into a commonwealth with a common 
purpose; to endeavor to uphold therein the standards of civiliza- 
tion for which Englishmen have fought and endured, and tho 
standards of life for which British labor has struggled and suf- 
fered; to endeavor thereby to introduce some order and moral sense 
into “the gigantic squalor of those tendencies in modern trade, 
production, and finance, of which the Carnegies and Pierpont Mor- 
gans of the time have become the embodiment,”—this, in Mr. Kidd’s 
opinion, is a cause worth living for, worth fighting for, and worth 
enduring for. 

In a lucid and cogent. article, Lord Welby, who is firmly opposed 
to a preferential tariff, recalls that in 1881 Mr. Chamberlain said: 
“ A tax on food would mean a decline in wages. It would certain- 
ly involve a reduction in their purchasing value. The same amount, 
of money would have a smaller purchasing power.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain went on in 1881 to say that a tax on food would mean 
more than this, for it would raise the price of every article pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, and would indubitably bring about 
the loss of the gigantic export trade which the industry and energy 
of the British people, working under conditions of absolute free- 
dom, have heen able to secure. Lord Welby points out that the 
conditions have not changed in the interval. On the contrary, Great 
Britain’s export trade, working under conditions of absolute free- 
dom, has become more gigantic. If attacks on food meant a de- 
cline in wages in 1881, it would mean a decline now. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was then president of the Board of Trade, with all the in- 
formation before him which a British Minister of Commerce can 
command. He has now changed his mind; but, if his judgment in 
1881, pronounced under all the advantages of the position then oc- 
cupied by him, was hasty and insufficiently considered, what guar- 
antee is there, asks Lord Welby, that it is sound now? Thoughtful 
men do not change their convictions easily, and, in the presence of 
such a change of front, prudent persons must have some doubts as 
to the capacity of the proponent of a preferential tariff. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself admits that he would tax the food of the 
sritish people. Lord Welby reminds us of what Burke said con- 
cerning the expediency of such a course. “Of all things,” said 
Burke, “an indirect tampering with the trade in provisions is the 
most dangerous. My opinion is against the overdoing of any sort 
of administration, and more especially against that most momentous 
of all meddling on the part of authority, the meddling with the 
subsistence of the people.” 

The Rt. Hon. L. H. Courtney, who, it may be remembered, was 
one of the Liberals who seceded when Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
first home-rule bill, and who has sinee been Vice-Speaker of the 
House of Commons, would describe the proposal of a preferential 
tariff as ““ Mr. Chamberlain’s balloon.” He is convinced that Eng- 
land’s leadership in the world’s industries is passing away, and 
that she has already ceased to be first in more than one com- 
manding department. He holds, however, that there could be no 
greater madness than for a nation in such a position to abandon 
free trade. He deems it absolutely certain that any return to pro- 
tection would only make England’s position worse. He finds an 
analogy to the policy which he would pronounce suicidal in an 
illustration recently used by Mr. Balfour. The British Premier 
likened the conduct of an international commerce to the manage- 
ment of a balloon, and suggested that, by abolishing every pro- 
tective duty, England had thrown out every sand-bag. What, asks 
Mr. Courtney, should we think of the aeronauts who, finding 
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the balloon still falling, should agree that something must be done, 
and then, happy thought, should determine, in lieu of sand-bags, 
to let out some gas? This would be, Mr. Courtney holds, a precise 
parallel to the wisdom of the statesman who, in view of England’s 
being distanced in manufacturing production by another nation, pro- 
poses to increase her own efficiency in the competition by crippling 
the resources of her workers and denying full freedom to their 
activity. 


Frederick Law Olmsted 


It is hard to recall a man who has put his mark deeper on the 
country than the late Frederick Law Olmsted. With his friend 
Calvert Vaux he made a plan for laying out Central Park, which in 
1857 took the prize in a competition. His plans were carried out, 
the fame of them went abroad, and for forty years he was the 
leading landscape architect in the country, and the man without 
whose counsel scarcely any extensive work of landscape gardening 
was undertaken. Nearly all the considerable parks and public 
pleasure-grounds in this country have been planned and made 
since the war, and there are few of them that do not reflect the 
taste and skill of Mr. Olmsted. Most of our present leading 
landscape architects were his pupils. One pupil and partner of 
his, the late Charles Eliot, did a work of vast importance in pro- 
moting the reservation of park lands, first in New England, and 
later in other parts of the country. 

The process of education by which Mr. Olmsted came to the 
mastery of the profession which he finalky adopted is interesting 
to follow. For the last quarter of a century the course of a 
beginning landscape architect’s studies in this country has been 
apt to lead him through Mr. Olmsted’s office, but when Mr. 
Olmsted began that office did not exist. He was born in 1822, 
graduated at Phillips Academy, and coming to New York, shipped 
for China before the mast. Returning. he studied engineering at 
Yale, and determined to be a farmer. He had a farm at Saybrook, 
and later on Staten Island, where his attention was naturally 
drawn to the country estates of New York merchants, many of 
which were being laid out at that time. In 1850 he went abroad, 
made a walking tour through England and parts of the Continent, 
and wrote’a book about it. In 1855 he made a long horseback 
tour through the Southern States, writing back to the New York 
Times letters which, in that time of anti-slavery excitement, made 
a stir and came out later-in a book which was eagerly read at 
home and abroad and made him famous. The next year, A 
Journcy Through Texas appeared. He became connected with 
Putnam’s Magazine, and was progressing fast as publicist and 
writer when the results of a chance meeting with the commissioners 
of the projected Central Park brought him a new reputation of a 
different sort and decided the final bent of his energies. Chance had 
much to do with bringing him to his profession, but his unconscious 
preparation for it had been remarkably comprehensive, and pretty 
thorough, so that he came to his first task excellently equipped. 

He did many public services besides those connected with his 
profession, was Secretary of the Sanitary Commission during the 
civil war, an organizer of the Southern Famine Relief Commis- 
sion, and later of the New York State Charities Aid Association, 
and a founder of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


Kaiser Wilhelm II.: Two Criticisms 


Count Lyer TOLsToI’s new pastoral epistle is chiefly interesting 
for a vivid characterization of the German Emperor, which has led 
to a prosecution of the publisher, and the burning of the document 
by the common hangman. What, asks Count Tolstoi, must be 
going on in the head of some-William of Germany, a man of 
limited understanding, little education, and with a great deal of 
ambition, whose ideals are those of a German junker, when any 
silly or horrid thing he may say is always met with an enthusias- 
tic “Hoch!” and commented on as if it were something very im- 
portant, by the press of the whole world? He says that the 
soldiers should be prepared to kill their own fathers in obedience 
to his command. The answer is: “ Hurrah!” He says the Gospels 
must be introduced with a mailed fist: “ Hurrah!” He says that 
the army must take no prisoners in China, but kill all, and he is 
not placed in a lunatic asylum, but they ery: “ Hurrah!” and set 
sail to China to execute his orders. . . All who surround him, men 
and women, clerics or laymen, vie with each other in flattering 
him continually, making it impossible for him to know life as it is. 

So far Tolstoi. Compare with what he says the following pas- 
sage from a private letter, received a few days ago, the writer of 
which belongs to the most aristocratic and imperialist section of 
German society, in which the doctrine of divine right is heartily 
believed. Contrasting American conditions with those of Europe, 
the writer says: “ How hard it would be for you to accept the condi- 
tions we have here in Germany; everywhere you would meet the 
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irksome limitations of outworn prejudices; social conditions out 
of all harmony with things as they are; a political school that 
seeks to change everything, but has no conscious goal. So it is 
on all hands; just now, the elections for the Reichstag, at which 
the Social Democrats have won such brilliant victories, are open- 
ing the eyes of even the narrowest optimists to the great dangers 
towards which the German Empire is hastening. But our bril- 
liantly-gifted Emperor surrounds himself with mere flatterers 
and eye-servers, who hide from him the truth and reality of to- 
day. But I forget that you probably care little for our German 
problems, and take small interest ‘in their solution.” 

Not so caustic in expression as Tolstoi, and, it goes without say- 
ing, totally out of sympathy with his millennial ideals, this highly 
placed German writer nevertheless gives us a view of the position 
and character of the Kaiser, which is substantially identical with 
Tolstoi’s. It is only fair, as a set off, to give the Kaiser’s opinion 
of himself, as delivered at the Cassel banquet. The Kaiser tells us 
that he owes very much to his tutors, who made him capable of 
putting on his shoulders that burden of toil which grows heavier 
day by day. Although these good tutors were aware of the immense 
responsibility they had undertaken, utilizing every moment to 
prepare, the future Kaiser for his high calling, none of them had a 
clear prevision of the immense burden of labor, the terribly de- 
pressing weight which must be borne by him who is responsible 
for fifty-eight millions of Germans. Not for a moment does the 
Kaiser regret the studies he once thought severe, and he now de- 
clares that work and the life of work have now become to him a 
second nature. 


Misdirected Zeal 


A CLERGYMAN somewhere by the sea has expressed his displeasure 
because some of the women who come to his church have fallen 
into a summer habit of coming without their hats. He has cited 
St. Paul as his authority for declaring from his pulpit that women 
ought to keep their heads covered in church. They certainly look 
very nice with their heads covered as our church-going sisters are 
wont to cover them, but it seems reasonably doubtful whether St. 
Paul, if he had been managing a seaside church in the United 
States in this year of grace, would have thought it expedient to 
raise this question of millinery. In the matter of women’s head- 
gear the times have changed very much, and in nineteen hundred 
years both the cost and the distractiveness of women’s hats have 
momentously increased. It was the fashion in Oriental Galilee in 
St. Paul’s time for women to keep their heads covered in public 
places. So is it the fashion here now, but circumstances alter 
cases. That our women have recently consented to take off their 
hats in the theatres has been hailed as a merciful concession, but 
the theatres are as public as the churches, and no reason suggests 
itself why what is good form in the one place shouldn’t be good 
form in the other. 

Moreover, in summer some of our grown girls are just now dis- 
posed to go about bareheaded. One sees them so in automobiles 
in town, and in the streets of the country villages. Why object, 
if they like it and think their complexions will stand it? It is in 
the interest of economy, and some people think it is good for the 
health too. It is a passing quip, and bound soon to yield to 
freckles and tan, and when it does so yield the practice of dropping 
into church without a hat will go with it. St. Paul himself could 
well distinguish between essentials and inessentials, for after set- 
ting forth his views about covered heads for women and for men, 
does he not say, “ But if any man seem to be contentious we have 
no such custom, neither the churches of God.” Which was saying in 
effect that, after all, the question wasn’t worth disputing over. 

A kindred question has come up—so the papers say—in Vermont, 
where a young woman who expects soon to be married objects to 
promising to obey her future husband, and has been looking for a 
clergyman who will leave “obey” out of the marriage service 
which is to make her a wife. She has found one, but not in her 
own church. All the same, it will make little practical difference 
whether she promises to obey or not. If she marries a man worth 
obeying she will obey at a pinch, and be glad of the chance. The 
husband still ranks as the head of the family, and though cases are 
common where he is not really in command, the happiest families 
are those in which he is equal to his job. It is not any word of 
Scripture, or law, or a promise in the marriage service that makes 
the husband the senior and ruling partner, but nature and the 
force of circumstances. 

Moreover, the fear which some young women have of having to 
obey a husband is just a bugaboo. As things turn out there is 
division of responsibility, and therefore of authority. The wife 
has her realm and rules in it. The husband takes her orders in 
matters under her control, and she his in some other matters, and 
over other matters still they consult and agree upon a course. 
Of course a bossy husband, is objectionable, but a bossy husband 
is apt to be a good deal of an ass, and no young woman ought to 
marry a man who is a good deal of an ass unless the exigency is 
pressing and she can positively do no better, 
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LAUNCHING THE LARGEST VESSEL IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
The armored cruiser “ Pennsylvania,” which was recently launched at Cramp’s shipyard in Philadelphia, is not only the largest ship in the United States Navy, but one of the 
most formidable war-vessels afloat. She is 502 feet long, and is designed to have a speed of 22 knots an hour. A notable feature of her equipment is a water-line armor 


belt over seven feet wide extending the entire length of the ship on both sides, and having a maximum thickness of six inches. By this means it ts expected that the engines 
and machinery will be made absolutely secure from injury in an attack. The vessel's armament includes two 8-inch breech-loading rifles and fourteen 6-inch rapid-fire guns 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


Reversible Proverbs 


N a world which seems not to be so full of ideas as once, the 
Higher Journalist sat waiting for the topics which refused 
to come forward for treatment, when an Unexpected Optimist, 
radiating inspiration from his joyous face, brightened the 
doorway. “I have got an idea for you,” he said, and with 

these cheering words he sat down and referred to a memorandum 
in his hand, whiite the higher journalist went round his inner con- 
sciousness and plucked up his dejected spirits by their collars. 

“And what is it?” he entreated, very gently, lest they should 
between them frighten the idea away. 

“It might be called, New Teeth for Old Saws, or Rules that 
work Both Ways, or half a dozen other names; but it is simply 
this: turning proverbs inside out, or t’other end, or upside down. 
There is any amount of amusement and instruction in it; and it 
is wonderful how it takes the cynicism and brutality and con- 
ceit of the proverbs, and renders them humane and modest and 
generous. For instance, the first one that came to me, quite by 
accident, was the saying, You cannot break Eggs without having 
Omelettes. In its old form, *‘ You cannot have Omelettes without 
breaking Eggs,’ it had struck me as mean, sneering, and hard. It 
denied the hopes of youth, the ideals of progress, the attributes of 
genius. But turn it round, and how full of promise and consola- 
tion it is! You at once get something for nothing; you 
have the gold brick in your hand. In the original form, 
now worn bare of anything like 
originality, you had only the 
mocking wisdom of a_ dear- 
bought cxperience; the cruel 
taunt of the disappointment . 
which loves to see itself mir- 
rored in the eyes of expecta- 
tion; the denial of the impossi- 
ble, which we must accomplish, 
unless the world is to stand 
still. But take it the other 
way, and there is the prophecy 
of all prosperity in it. You are 
going to market, suppose, with 
your basket of eggs, of what- 
ever nature, when an unavoid- 
able accident dashes it to the 
ground. On the terms. 
nothing but loss and ruin would 
have awaited you; at the best 
you would have had to return 
home, and poorly wait days and 
weeks till the industry of your 
hens had replaced those shat- 
tered eggs. But now, the in- 
stant your eggs are broken, you 
have omelettes. Your disaster 
is touched with a fairy wand, 
and the dismal spilth smiles 
into a breakfast-food of the 
first quality. Don’t you see 
how vast the scope of such a 
proverb is, how it overflows 
with suggestion? It is exactly 
in the line of the * New Concep- 
tions in Science, which you 
were justly praising, the other 
week. From the broken egg of 
hypothesis the omelette of fact 
eventuates. Under the old or- 
der of things you would have . 
had to have the omelette first, 
and then find the eggs which 
produced it. You see?” 

* Yes,” the higher journalist 
assented, with a cheerfulness which he had not known for many a 
long week. “ Have you any others?” 

“I wouldn’t have come with one alone. Take this: Poverty 
comes in at the Door when Love flies out of the Window. How 
much more delightful and how much truer -this is than what we 
cannot any longer call the right side of the saying! It did not 
follow that love flew out of the window when poverty came in at 
the door, or else all that the poets and romancers have told us of 
that ennobling passion is the veriest taradiddle. If anything like 
that happened we may now be sure that it was not love, but self- 
love masquerading in the winged blindness of the naked boy. In the 
light of the reverse statement we see the promise of endless twelve- 
months composed entirely of honey for every married pair. Its 
unimpeachable veracity sets a premium on the divine imprudence 
of youth; elopement loses all its terrors, and divorce is a negligi- 
ble quantity in the social problem. Not until love flies out of 
the window does poverty come in at the door; until then, the 
wedded lovers are opulent in each other, they ‘ feed deep, deep’ on 
each other's eyes, long after they peer into a bare cupboard through 
their aged speetacles. Until love flies out of the window, poverty, 
according to my version, cannot ¢ome it at the door; it is a moral 
impossibility; the only sort of impossibility that really exists.” 

.The higher journalist passed his hand over his forehead as if 
to assure himself that this was not a dream of the best of all 
possible worlds, rather than a fact coneerning a certain abode of 
misery and woe to which he was accustomed. He thought that 


‘“We should also regard the interest of the bird” 


he ought to put the unexpected optimist to the severest test, and 
he asked, ““ But how about such a proverb as ‘ Love laughs at Lock- 
smiths?” Turn that about, and what do you have?” 

“The vital truth of the saying! Locksmiths laugh at Love is 
the form expressing the delight which even the grimmest of 
mankind experience in the happiness of lovers. We are told that 
all the world loves a lover, and at sight of the pranks of the frolic 
spirit which makes nothing of bolts and bars, even the locksmith 
himself cannot restraim-bie’smiles. But let us get away from an 
aspect of this invention of mine which seems to confine it to a 
single phase of life. Let us take the saying, ‘Spoil the rod and 
spare the child.” However it may have been in Solomon’s time, it is 
certainly the amended axiom which guides us in the nurture of 
youth in our own day and generation. Especially so in this coun- 
try the rod has been spoiling for the child, to the child’s increasing 
advantage, for the last fifty years at least. Some of us knew it, by 
experience and observation, before it began to spare the child, and 
were none the better for our knowledge. In fact, the mischief it 
did in those old days is almost incalculable, and until the saying 
which justified its wrongdoing was practically reversed, the child 
remained a little beast, to be scourged forward on the path of 
righteousness and science.” 

The optimist continued: “It is not merely the sport of an 
idle faney to turn these proverbs t’other end to, and it is 
not merely a new meaning that 
the process reveals; it is a 
new principle of conduct also 
which it discovers, and which 
may animate the discoverer to 
actions hitherto unattempted. 
Take, for instance, the servile 
saying, ‘Obey Orders if you 
break Owners,’ and reverse it so 
as to read, Obey Owners if you 
break Orders,.and you have at 
once an axiom ‘appealing to an 
intelligence far above that of 
the mere eye-servant. You sup- 
pose, and by your supposition 
you scientifically create, a kind 
of obedience which contem- 
plates the real advantage of 
the master, and does not mere- 
ly obey his hasty or delegated 
mandate. You remember how 
in the ‘ Bab Ballad ’— 


Young Hongree, Sub-Lieutenant of 
Chassoores, 


reasoned concerning the in- 
structions of his superior, Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Jooles Dubosc, 
ho had ordered him to lead a 
forlorn hope in a night attack 
on the English camp: 


If Charles my king said, ‘Go, my 
son, and die,’ 

I’d go, of course—my duty would 
De clear. ... 

As for Lieutenant -Colonel Jooles 
Dubosc, 

How know I that our monarch 

_ would approve 

The order he has given me to- 
night? 


Here you have the enlightened 
spirit applying itself to the let- 
ter of the instruction, just as it would if the old stupid saying were 
always made to command what I have suggested. But it is in 
the ineuleation of a noble altruism that the reversed proverb can 
be most useful to civilization. Suppose that instead of declaring 
‘A Bird in the Hand is worth two in the Bush,’ we held that A 
Bird in the Bush is worth two in the Hand’? We should then have 
a rule of conduct of the finest and highest morality. We should 
regard not only the equal right to another’s capture of the bird, 
but we should also regard the interest of the bird, which, as much 
as ourselves, has an inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But I don’t insist upon this point. All these things 
are secondary considerations. It is the subjective use of the reversible 
proverb that I would make attractive. If you have a long railroad 
journey before you, and you do not smoke, how amusing, and at the 
same time instructive, to pass the time in your parlor-car chair 
quietly reversing all the proverbs you can think of! Or if you can- 
not get to sleep at night, and you do not know any poetry to re- 
peat, you can invite the sweetest and most fantastic dreams by 
means of a proverb surprised in finding itself turned right side up. 
Or if it is a rainy evening, and you are a lonely girl, and you are 
sick of plaYing Patience, what a friend in need will the reversed 
proverb be indeed! Or if, ‘in the dead vast and middle of the’ 
summer, when no suggestive topic offers itself, and still, something 
inspiring and edifying is expected of you as a higher journalist—”’ 
“Oh, come now!” the higher journalist interposed. “ Don’t be 
personal.” 
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| Worse than no Road at all A rough Climb in the. Sierras 


> 


Getting the Packard out of a Mud-hole 


‘ FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


The feat of crossing the continent’ from San Francisco to New York in an automobile has been successfully accomplished 
by Mr. E. T. Fetch and Mr. M. K. Krarup, of Warren, Ohio. The trip was made in a Packard touring-car of about 
eight horse-power, and included the passage of the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains. Many portions of the route were 
found to be almost impassable, and at several points the machine was required to take grades never before attempted by 
The entire journey from San Francisco to New York was made in a little over two months’ time 
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The Silly Season 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, August 29, 1903. 

EXPECTED as much. It has become one of the topics of the 

“ silly season.” For weeks the signs have been accumulating 

that this would inevitably be so, that the floodgates would 

have to be opened, and the “ great British public” invited 

to roar and tumble through them. No editor could be counted 
on for long to resist so tempting a bait; it was dangled too en- 
ticingly before him. And now one of them, as he was bound to do, 
has succumbed, and if you pick up his paper and turn to its 
correspondence columns—four or five in number, day after day— 
you will find that what really interests England just now is not 
the new Chamberlain programme, or the Anglo-French rapproche- 
ment, or even the merits of the Motor Car Act, but this absorbing 
and altogether vital question, “ 1s Cricket Declining?” It has im- 
mensely “caught on.’ Nothing within my memory has caught on 
quite so obviously since the same paper, years ago, propounded the 
problem, “Is Marriage a Failure?” That undoubtedly was a 
“star” topic; it will be long before even the silliest of silly seasons 
can hope to rival that. 

You see, there is this horrible gap between the middle of August 
and the end of September to be filled up somehow. As a social ma- 
chine, a social organization, London during this appalling period 
simply does not exist. There is no news. Society is dispersed all 
over the kingdom,all over the Continent,—indeed, all over the world. 
It is yachting. shooting, fishing, climbing, and generally enjoying 
itself. It takes up the daily paper with an effort and throws it 
aside with a yawn. Politics too are moribund. A speculation or 
two about the new Pope, a blind guess as to what may really be 
happening in the Balkans, a telegram from China—and there the 
whole thing drops. A great veil of impassivity is drawn over the 
nation. Nobody does anything worth doing, nobody does anything 
_ even worth chron- 
icling. The  na- 
tional life flows en- 
tirely private 
channels where 
only ladies’ papers 
have the courage 
and inclination to 
follow it. All 
cities,all countries, 
have, of course, 
this six weeks’ 
break, this periodic 
coma; but no- 
where is it so com- 
plete as in London; 
nowhere is the 
hiatus so vivid, or 
the “interim” so 
truthfully suggest- 
ive of a “ phan- 
tasma or hideous 
dream.” And of 
all men it must 
fall hardest on the 
editors of the daily 
papers. They have 
to be writing and 
publishing some- 
thing. There is no reason why they should, but the thing is so. 
The paper must appear; even those who in the easy leisure of a 
country-house billiard-room complain the loudest of its dulness 
would complain louder still if it failed to come at all. And, then, of 
course, British conservatism, which is at least as strong an influ- 
ence in British journalism as in the British House of Lords, de- 
mands that even during the dead season there shall be no altera- 
tion in the size or make-up or appearance of the leading papers. 
The editorials must be as lengthy and wearisome as usual, the 
foreign telegrams must appear in their prescribed place, the sea- 
son must be made to fit the paper. It is a really heroic undertak- 
ing, fulfilled in various weys, but always fulfilled. Some journals 
seize the chance to start a new scheme for army reform; others 
rake up the Persian Gulf question; each in its own style is doubt- 
less profound and certainly voluminous. But there is one dodge 
that all, with the exception of the Times, resort to. They start 
a silly-season topic. 

If you don’t know what a silly-season topic is you don’t know 
England. That is no exaggeration. To an inquirer for a précis 
of the English character and the English intelligence I would con- 
fidently recommend the Daily Telegraph during its immersion in 
the topic of its choice. I mention the Daily Telegraph because it 
is still pre-eminently the paper of the average foolish Londoner, 
but almost any London daily will do. Always at the beginning 
of August the editor of each London morning journal casts about 
for a subject that will “ fetch” the British public, fill the corre- 
spondence columns, and so help him over the silly season. Such 
subjects are not easily found. They must be of popular interest 
and able to provoke the average man or woman into discussion. 
They must, therefore, deal with matters of the simplest and most 
non-technical description, matters, if possible, of the heart as well 
as the head. It is not by any means everything that will fill the 
bill. 

A hundred suggestions are put forward and talked over in 
the editor’s room before the right one is adopted. But we will 
suppose the subject found—‘ The Decay of Domesticity,” “ Eng- 


A Cricket Match at Lords, London 


lish versus American Women,” “Why Don’t Young Men Marry?” 
“Should Women Work?” “ Are We Improvident?” “ Are Women 
or Men the Happier?”’—or something of that kind. A member of 


the paper’s staff will write a letter to the editor opening the ball. 


Another member will reply to him. Instantly from Clapham and 
Brixton and throbbing provincial householders there sets in a 
steady stream of letters—all genuine and argumentative and for the 
most part quite appallingly earnest. It is a most curious phenom- 
enon, such, | suppose, as no other country can show. For thou- 
sands of men and women these annual discussions would seem to 
be their one chance of really opening their hearts and minds to 
the world; and a very strange spectacle they make when opened— 
the minds especially. No one who really wanted to study Eng- 
land could ignore these debates. They are conducted too furiously 
and naturally to be other than intensely self-revealing, and the 
light they throw on the average collective temperament and in- 
telligence and instinctive ways of looking at things is really of 
first-rate significance. You get the otherwise inarticulate masses, 
the ordinary expressionless man and woman, unfolding themselves 
to the best of their ability on the social problems that are the 
common property of civilization. That is always entertaining 
and always pathetic. It is done so sincerely, too, with so many 
signs of thought and care, that a “human document” of unde- 
niable value is the result. Its value, of course, is rather reflex 
and sociological than inherent and literary. Undeniably there is 
better reading than the Daily Telegraph while the silly-season topic 
screams through its columns, but there is nothing that shows up 
certain aspects of the English characteristics and attitude toward 
life more clearly. 
As for the question which promises to dominate all others this 
year—whether cricket is declining—my mind is as open as is Mr. 
Balfour’s the 
merits of the 
Chamberlain pol- 
icy. No one but 
an Englishman or 
his half - brother 
in Philadelphia 
can appreciate 
or really un- 
derstand cricket. 
Any one who 
plays it, not 
from a_ sense of 
duty, but with 
positive enjoy- 
ment, may as well 
hoist the union- 
jack at once; it 
is so unmitigated- 
ly English. Where 
else but in this 
sleepy, time- 
ignoring island 
could a game in 
which it takes 
three whole days 
to decide a single 
match — which 
even then is as 
often as not left unfinished—hold its own? And there can be no 
question about cricket holding its own in England. It is played 
on a far bigger scale and with infinitely more zest than baseball 
in America. On every bit of waste-land in town or country, in the 
parks, on ten thousand specially dedicated cricket - grounds, you 
will find this incomprehensible pastime in full swing from May to 
October. There are hundreds upon hundreds of men over fifty 
who keep at it with the keenness of schoolboys, and no one born be- 
tveen Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s seems too young to hold a 
bat. In the summer-time all the schools that count for any- 
thing have three half-holidays a week when cricket is compulsory, 
besides several hours of obligatory practice at the nets; and for 
any one who thinks of going in for schoolmastering there is no 
credential of one-quarter the utility like the possession of a 
“ Blue.” Even parsons find cricket a help to promotion. Indeed, 
a good many clergymen seem to think far more of the bowling 
and batting of their parishioners than of their souls. The young 
curate in Mr. Barrie’s play, “The Admirable Crichton,” when 
asked about the new liying to which he has just been presented, 
satisfies evervbody’s curiosity by replying, “Oh, well, they are 
rather weak in bowling, but it’s a first-rate pitch.” But what 
is most surprising is the quantity of people who appear to spend 
all their time watching cricket matches. To me it is of all 
games the most unwatchable. You sit at the best some two or 
three hundred vards from the scene of action; it is absolutely im- 
possible to detect the real subtleties of either the bowler’s or the 
batter’s performance, and hours may pass without a single inci- 
dent that can arouse the faintest spark of interest. True, you oc- 
casionally see a big hit, a smart piece of fielding or an exciting 
finish, but, taking it as a whole, IT would sooner assist at a Chinese 
play than ah English cricket match. The capacity to enjoy it, like 
the capacity to enjoy Dickens, is some sixth sense which I most 
palpably have been denied; and when I see the thousands who will 
crowd to see two rival county “ elevens ” knocking a ball about for 
three days on end, it is with a feeling of hopeless and helpless won- 
der. No, cricket is not declining. It should be, but it isn’t. 
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Drawn by H. M. Pettit 


A $3,100,000 DEPARTMENT STORE 


The largest department store in the world is now being built for the Wanamaker establishment at Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Eighth and Ninth Streets. It is to be, in all, 
fifteen stories high—two stories to be below-ground, and the floor space will exceed that of any other retail’ store in existence. Among other special features there will be a 
music-room for the free use of visitors, for which elaborate decorations are being prepared. It will take two years to complete the building, and the cost will be $3,100,000 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


‘S. HUMPHRY WARD is known to the world chiefly as 
u novelist, yet one of the most active aspects of her 
life is her philanthropic work among the Settlements of 
Loudon. Especially is she interested in the raw material 
of young life that populate the congested slums of the 
East End, and the institution which lies nearest her heart and of 
which she is most proud is the Vacation School founded hy her in 
Bloomsbury in conjunction with the Passmore Edwards Settlement 
in Tavistock Place. While the readers of England and America 
have been following with unabated interest the fortunes of Julie 
Le Breton in Lady Rose's Daughter during the summer menths, the 
author has been quietly and unostentatiously pursuing her schemes 
for the amelioration and gladdening of the joyless lives of the 
children in the neighborhood of Bloomsbury. Most of the children 
in the Vacation School are drawn from the mean streets of the ad- 
joining St. Paneras district. A visitor recently dropped in on Mrs. 
Ward and several. interested friends who’ were gathered in a 
pleasant garden of the Settlement where the story-telling class was 
in session. Alice in Wonderland was being read to the’ children, 
and the visitor was just in time to hear the words, “I wasn’t 
asleep,” grumbled the Dormouse, “ I heard every word you fellows 
were saying.” | 

“It all arose out of an article I read in HARPER’s MAGAZINE a 
little more than a year ago,” Mrs. Ward explained to the visitor 
when asked for - 
the history of 
the School. “ The 
article described 
the vacation 
schools of New 
York in so at- 
tractive a way 
that we made up 
our minds to try 
the experiment 
here. sue- 
eeceded in making 
arrangements be- 
fore the summer 
vacation of last 
year, and the re- 
sult was so en- 


tirely successful’ 
then, that the 
opening of our 


school here for 
the present va- 
cation was quite 
inevitable.” 
“The children 
appreciated it?” 
*So much so 
that we had 
fourteen hun- 
dred applications 
from children 
who wished to 


attend during 
this vacation, 
and, unfortu 


nately, we ean 
only accommo- 
date one - half 
that number. 
Some of the bigger lads, who are able to earn a little as errand- 
boys, and girls who can assist in the house, have some trouble in 
making arrangements to attend, but that does not keep them away. 
And now we wiil visit the class-rooms.” 

Room after room was visited, diselosing the various occupations 
of the childien, Here a group of girls were busy making dolls’ 
dresses, while some one was reading a story aloud to them. In 
another room was yvathered the painting class, every child being 
furnished with a paint-bex and brushes. In the kitchen boys and 
girls were learning to cook. Not far from the kitchen was the 
elass-room for manual training, where cach boy spends one morn- 
ing a week at a carpenter's bench well equipped with- tools. Mrs. 
Ward said it was most gratifying the way in which every boy 
looked forward with the keenest pleasure to his turn at the bench. 
Equally popular are the swimming classes held at the Holborn 
Baths on alternate days for bovs and girls. Then there was the 
green library, its tables heaped with books that fascinate the 
youngsters; picture-books for the little ones, books of adventure 
jor the boys, all Mr. Stead’s “ books for bairns,” and fairy-tales 
aplenty. The airy room itself, with its bookeases of green-stained 


wood, its pictures, and its tiled fireplaces has been designed to make. 


an impression that will surely linger in the memory of the chil- 
dren who browse there. 


As Mrs. Ward passed from-one reom to another with her visitor 
she was greeted with a cheerful cherus of recognition, and her 
slightest word was listened to with fond adoration. Passing the 
gymnasium, from which issued the sound of a piano, and coming 
out into the garden again, Mrs. Ward spoke with enthusiasm of 
her plans for the future of the Vaeation School, for as yet she only 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, with Mr. Passmore Edwards and Hon. Foseph Choate, 
in the Garden of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, London 


MacArthur 


views the institution as a promise of greater things to come. 
“ What we hope to see sometime,” she said, “is the organization 
of a London ‘ League of Play’ for the capturing of the children’s 
play-time. should like to evening play-centres established in 
every district of London, with superintendents of playgrounds in 
all-the parks and mary open spaces during the summer holidays. 
I regard this as the natural complement of the school education 
the children are already receiving, and as of equal importance. 
There is reason to hope that one result of the success of our school 
here will be some action on the part of the new education authori- 
ties towards further experiments in vacation schools in other parts 
of London before very long.” 


Mr. Edwin J. Rawle, in an interesting brochure on The Doones 
of Exmoor, has investigated the traditions upon which Lorna Doone 
is founded, and notwithstanding the fact that certain persons were 
recognized as descendants of the Doones down to comparatively re- 
cent years, he comes to the conclusion that the stories still locally 
current have no historical foundation. He traces the origin of the 
legends to the incursions of the Danes during the reign of Alfred 
the Great. “ All that has been said by recent writers on the sub- 
ject of the outlawed Doone family goes to prove that they were 
imaginary beings; whereas the history of our own country records 
beyond all doubt that the Danes were terrible realities. The san- 
guinary doings of 
those days doubt- 
less left inerad- 
icable impres- 
sions upon the 
contemporary in- 
habitants of 
West Somerset, 
impressions 
which have been 
transmitted from 
generation to 
generation in 
tales of gigantic 
robbers who com- 


mitted savage 
and murderous 
outrages upon 


the inoffensive 
and peaceable in- 
habitants of Ex- 
moor.” 


Mr. Rawle adds 
an interesting 
fact which seems 
corroborated by 
the evidence he 
adduces, namely, 
that Mr. Black- 
more got his 
clue for the con- 
ceptior of his 
great romance of 
the Doone Valley 
from a story en- 
titled “The 
Doones of Ex- 
moor,” which ap- 
peared in_ the 
Leisure Hour. He is in error when he says that Mr. Blackmore 
wrote a tragic story called “ Slain by the Doones,” which has never 
been published. It was published on this side by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead, & Company some years ago under that title, and in England 
it was, if | mistake not, the initial story in a volume called Tales 
from the Telling House, which appeared about the same time. 


Since mentioning Miss Edgewortli’s name in these columns in our 
last issue, [ learn that her little known but delightful volume of 
stories, The Parent’s Assistant—a most unfelicitous title—has been 
reissued with an introduction from the charming pen of Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie. The following pleasant reminiscence of Thackeray 
is worth rescuing from this introduction: 

“ Once when the pregent writer was a very little girl she suffered 
for a short tim® from'‘some inflammation of the eyes, which pre- 
vented her from reading, or amusing herself in any way. Her fa- 
ther, who had just then returned from the East, in order to help 
her to pass the weary hours began telling her the story of the 
Forty Thieves, and when he had finished, and had boiled down the 
wicked thieves in oil; and when she asked him to tell it all over 
again, he said that he would try and find something e!se to amuse 
her, and looking about the room he took up a volume of The Parent's 
Assistant which was lying on the table, and began to read aloud 
the story of * The Little Merchants.’ The story lasted two morn- 
ings, and an odd, confused impression still remains in the listener’s 
mind to this day of Naples, Vesuvius, pink and white sugar-plums 
—of a darkened room, of a lonely country house in Belgium, of a 
sloping garden full of flowers outside the shutters, of the back of a 
big sofa covered with yellow velvet, and of her father’s voice reading 
on and on. When she visited Naples in after-days she found her- 
self looking about unconsciously for her early playfellows.” 
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A Group of wrecked Buildings in Port Antonio, Famaica 


In the Negro Colony at Kingston ajter the Hurricane A Snap Shot taken near the Harbor, Port Antonio 
: What was lejt of a Famaica Village after the Storm had passed 
SNAP SHOTS OF A HURRICANE’S HAVOC 
The recent disastrous hurricane in the West Indies was felt with particular severity on the island of Famaica. The 
: storm caused a eavy loss of life and property damage to th» amount of about $10,000,000. In many parts vp the 
island there was a total destruction of valuable crops, the rivers were flooded, and shipping along the coast was serivous- 
ly affected. The photographs, taken just after the hurricane, give a graphic idea of the destructive effect of the storm 
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The End of the Season at Coney 


By Henry 


T was a little after the noon hour on a Saturday, and Surf 
Avenue and the Bowery Walk were sprinkled with the ad- 
vance guard of the great army, even then moving in force 
on the “ Island.” With the stroke of twelve the real business 
of the day had begun. As if by magic, the unusual quiet had 

disappeared before an avalanche of discordant notes from the half 
dozen or more merry-go-round organs and 
the bands attached to each of the in- 


Harrison Lewis 


trunk and making the discordant outcry. The sidewalk filled with 
curious spectators and a number followed the elephant. Some one 
in the crowd, in front of the Egyptian dance exhibition, exclaimed: 

“Well, would you believe it, fellows? That’s a baby-elephant 
barker. It’s gittin’ those people to see the show. That’s great, 
ain’t it! Come on, let’s go over.” 

The barker pounded the air with his 
cane, and launched forth into the effort of 


numerable shows. Above all this pande- 
monium was heard the voice of the 
barker. 

“ Ladies a-a-and gentlemen! Step up! 
Step in! We are giving to-day a fac- 
simile of that ancient and most gorgeous 
of Egyptian dances. Need I whisper its 
name? No! perish the thought. Your 
intelligence will inform you. Suffice it 
to say, that we show the real thing, and” 
—here his voice sank to a stage whisper 
—‘it is hot stuff, too!” 

Several men in the small crowd that 
had halted to listen to the barker paid 
their ten cents admission and passed in- 
side. The barker swelled his chest, gave 
an extra twitch to his cuffs and smiled, 
confidentially. He was about to resume 
his speech when the proprietor hurried 
around the corner. 

“Git a move on yer,’ he muttered, 
huskily. “ There’s a big excursion just 
landed at the pier an’ they'll be past 
here in a minute. Now’s yer chance to 
hustle. If youse let ’em slip I'll have 
yer scalp, savey?” 

The barker understood. His experience 
on the Island had covered eleven seasons, 
and until the present engagement he had 
been successful. Now the old order of 
things was changing. The “wide open” 
features with which he was so familiar 
were disappearing one by one, and the 
show he represented that day was the 
last of its kind.. Small wonder that he 
glanced anxiously down the street and 
braced himself for a supreme effort. 

There was a scurrying of feet, a peal of 


his life. The proprietor added his voice 
to the din for a moment, then rushed in- 
side and brought into view a couple of 
the alleged Egyptian dancers, but the 
effort was of no avail. The crowd of ex- 
cursionists broke and scattered toward 
the other side of the street, leaving the 
dance exhibition without a _ spectator. 
The barker looked at the furious face of 
his “ boss” and sadly left the little plat- 
form. 

“JT pass,” he said. “I am going back 
to the woods. An elephant barker is too 
much for me.” 

The Coney Island of 1903 is not the 
Coney Island of last year or the year be- 
fore. The same old beach is there, and the 
same indiscriminate collection of wooden 
buildings, and the same merry-go-rounds 
and cheap amusement enterprises, but the 
moral atmosphere is different. To-day 
there is just as much fun to the square 
inch of sand, but it is of a different kind. 
The immoral shows are gone, the tone of 
the variety halls is a little higher, and 
new features have come to lend a greater 
variety to the sport of the place. 

It is in the latter change that the Coney 
Island of 1903 is unique. At just the 
time when it was needed, when the attrac- 
tions had grown a trifle monotonous, two 
young men came out of the West and, 
without any blowing of horns, erected as 
if in a night an amusement park which 
has not its counterpart anywhere else on 
earth. The thinking visitor, after he has 
seen the many features, after he has 
laughed at the helter-skelter, and watch- 


laughter, and round the corner came a 
mob of rollicking excursionists. The 
barker’s sonorous voice rang out as he 
enlarged on the fascinations of his enter- 
tainment. The crowd wavered in _ its 
passage. The proprietor eagerly beseeched them with both hands 
and looks. Two or three bought tickets, and the rest were about to 
follow, sheep-like, when an unearthly sound came from across the 
street where a trained-animal show had quartered itself. 

Out upon the sidewalk in front of the gayly-bedecked building a 
baby elephant stood waving its trunk and trumpeting furiously. 
Presently it began to back inside the long corridor, still waving its 


The ‘* Shall-a-Loop” Man at Coney, who 
Advertises the Foys of Shooting the Chute 


ed the Cingalese dancers, and made a trip 
to the moon, and another via the sub- 
marine route to the North Pole, will 
glance back after leaving the _ really 
picturesque entrance and marvel at the 
inventive genius that has made all this possible. 

Where you would not think of throwing a ball at a wooden doll 


_ in the city, you elbow your way through the*crowd to be the first 


to try the game at Coney Island. You do this and more, too, be- 
cause you are at Coney Island, and the sole purport of your visit 
is to squeeze as much fun out of five hours as your temperament 
and your purse will permit. 


The ‘* Helter-Skelter’”’ 


One of the most popular features at the new Coney. 


The ** Helter-Skelter"” is a kind of winding toboggan-slide with a bamboo surface, down which 


you slide at high speed without danger 
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Drawn by Holland Tringham 


ARTIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW CONEY 


Coney Island has taken a new lease of life. It has a new amusement park, including such attractions 
as a ‘‘helter-skelter,”” a submarine trip to the north pole, a trip to the moon, and a baby elephant who 
acts as a ‘‘ barker” for one of the shows. The merry-go-rounds and amusement places of the old Coney 


Island are. still there, but the tone of the variety halls is higher, and the immoral shows are gone 
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“The Princess of Kensington”—Act II. 
The new comic opera by Captain Basil Hood and Edward German came to the Broadway Theatre last week from the Savoy, London, where it has just concluded 7 
a successful run. Captain Hood has based the action of his libretto on **A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,"’ interweaving with it an element of modern burlesque 


» 
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“My Wife’s Husbands”—Act IL 
At the Madison Square Theatre Edwin Milton Royle and his wife, Sclena Fetter Royle, are starring in Mr. Royle’s new Yarce, ‘‘ My Wife's Husbands.” 
Mrs. Royle tlays the part cf “ Gwendolin Winston,’ a dashing grass-widow with three divorced husbands, al] of whom she encounters unexpectedly at a winter 
resort an Florida*on the eve of her engagement to “ Ralph Kirtley” (Mr..Royle), who ts trying to legislate a bill for the abolstion of divorce. Out of the 
complications which result from the meeting of ‘‘Gwendolin,”’ her husbands, and her fiance, Mr. Royle has made an extravagant but amusing comedy 


EARLY AUTUMN THEATRICALS IN NEW YORK : 
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MISS ISABEL IRVING 


Miss Irving, who starred last season as ‘‘ Virginia Carvel"’ in Winston Churchill's dramatization of his novel, ‘‘ The Crisis,” 


will begin, late in September, a transcontinental tour in the same play under the management of Fames K. Hackett 
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HE Russian fleet has returned to the harbor of Se- 

vastopol. but the expedition to Iniada is likely to remain 

with painful vividness in the mind of Abdul Hamid as a 

lively reminder of penalties to come. When we realize the 

power and quality of Russia’s Black Sea force we shall 
understand how formidable a menace lay in its appearance off the 
Turkish coast. and what irresistible pressure can thus be brought 
to bear against the Sultan, That part of the imperial Russian navy 
which operates in the BlackSea has, as its backbone, eight formida- 
ble battle-ships, six of which are of the largest size, and which, as 
a class, are not only the most heavily armed, but also the most 
heavily armored ships in the world. 


Russia’s Black Sea Fleet 
By Charles Johnston 


Then we have two nine-thousand-ton battle-ships, the Rostislav 
and the Dvenatsat Apostolov, the latter with four twelve-inch and 
four six-inch guns and twenty-two small-calibre quick-firers; the 
former with a primary battery of four ten-inch guns, the only guns 
of this calibre in the eight battle-ships of the Black Sea fleet, and 
also a secondary battery of eight six-inch quick-firing guns and 
twenty-six smaller quick-firers. 

To these eight battle-ships must be added two recently com- 
pleted protected cruisers, Kagul and Otchakoff, each able to do 
twenty-four knots, or something better than the fastest six-day 
Atlantic liners, and carrying twelve six-inch and twelve three-inch 

quick-firing guns, besides small- 


To begin with, we have the two 29°E bore quick-firers. Also, of course, 
battle-ships Prince Potemkin and a full complement of torpedo gun- 
Tri WSvetitelia, each of twelve boats, torpedo-boat destroyers, and 
thousand five hundred tons dis- . & a a Ce SEA small craft in general. 

placement, and easily able to do = What work are these ships of 
seventeen knots an hour, The ul | J? the Black Sea fleet intended to ac- 
former was launched within the complish? Evidently they were 
last two years, and embodies the ISI Anbar, 0” not called into existence to protect 
last, results of modern knowledge. 7 Bae Sn Russia against the navy of Turkey, 
Of the latter, one of the first ex- — for, practically speaking, Turkey 


perts in England says, “Tri 
Svetitclia is the heaviest ironclad | 
in the Russian navy, and the most 
strongly protected ship in_ the 
world.” The first half of this sen- 
tence is no longer true, as, since ‘ 
it was written, Russia has launch- 40 
ed no less than five new first-class 
battle-ships, each with over a 
thousand tons greater displace- 
ment than the Tri Svetitelia; 
they do not, however, belong to 
the Black Sea fleet. Each of the 
two battle-ships named has a 
primary battery of four twelve- 
inch guns; Prince Potemkin has 
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KANDILI 


SEA OF MARMORA 


has no navy. It seems equally 
evident that Russia’s Black Sea 
: fleet is not designed to meet the 
ANATOLIA MIGEART f= fleet of any other power. Its 
he peculiar character: the proportion 

- of eight battle-ships to two cruis- 
41 ers, the great number of twelve- 
N inch guns, no less than thirty-six 
for the eight ships, and, finally, 

the immense thickness of the 
armor-belts, going up to eighteen 
inches, all point in the same di- 
rection: these ships are evidently 
designed to make an overwhelming 

attack on land forts, and the only 

forts within their range of activity 


a secondary battery of no less 
29°E 


than sixteen six-inch quick-firing 
guns and twenty three-inch quick- 


firers, besides a number of small- The North Gateway of Constantinople, guarded. by Turkish 
bore guns, and, of course, torpedo- — Forts against which Russia’s Fleet 1s designed to Operate 


tubes. Tri NSvetitelia, besides her 

primary battery of four twelvé- 

inch guns, has a secondary battery of eight six-inch quick-firing 
guns, four four-and-seven-tenth quick-firers, and fifty-two small- 
bore quick-firers. 

Then, after these two 12,500-ton ships, we have a group of four— 
Georgi Pobiedonosetz, Tchesma, Ekaterina II., and Sinope, from ten 
thousand two hundred to ten thousand three hundred tons displace- 
ment each. The three last are sister ships, and have an armor-belt 
of no less than eighteen inches in thickness. All four carry the 
astonishing number of six twelve-inch guns each, as their primary 
battery, arranged in pairs on disappearing carriages within a tri- 
angular turret, which is peculiarly Russian in design. The mechan- 
ism of these disappearing guns is interesting: the recoil of the shot 
drives home a hydraulic ram, which is then used to raise the gun 
again, after reloading. Besides these tremendous primary batteries 
of six tweive-inch guns each, these four~ten-thousand-ton battle- 
ships have secondary batteries of seven six-inch guns and from 
fourteen to twenty-four smaller quick-firing guns. 


are the Turkish forts on the Bos- 
porus, which guard the northern 
gateway to Constantinople. 

Two of these forts stand at the 


ing the Black Sea, and they are 
continued, in pairs, along the 
banks of the Bosporus, on the average about two miles apart, 
throughout the sixteen miles of the strait stretching to Constanti- 
nople. The construction of these forts was carried out under the 
supervision of German officers; whose services were kindly lent to 
Abdul Hamid by his friend Kaiser Wilhelm II., and they will prob- 
ably be fought by German gunners, or at least by gunners trained 
in German methods. There, in a sentence, is the real barrier to a 
solution of the Balkan problem, the answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, “Why does not Russia intervene?” 

The heavily armored and heavily armed battle-ships of the Rus- 
sian Black Sea fleet are evidently designed to overcome this barrier 


when the time comes. Whether they will be able to overcome it, to — 


pound the forts successively into silence, is something that can only 
be solved by actual trial. It is certain that every officer on board 
these battle-ships, every gunner, and every seaman is willing to 
make the attempt. But before facing such a tremendous hazard, 
Russia is determined to try every other expedient. 
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The Problem for Russia’s Black Sea Fleet, showing the Method of Naval 
Attack which Russia would have to follow in case of a War with Turkey 
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‘The VERY OBJECTIONABLE CANAL 


ANumber Of Excellent Reasons Why It Yet Remains Above Ground 
By Albert Levering 


Within 


‘ 


i. 


¥. Bull. “I say, old chap, wot are you doing ‘ere? Digging a drain? La Bonne France.“ Ah, Monsieur Sam wishes to build ze ditch? I haf 
I say, now, you cawn't do that, you know ; it's not allowed—for diplomatic ze small one,—partly complete. Monsieur can haf for a mere song—vat 
reasons.” you call ze thirty cent in change—n'est-ce pas?" 


(> 


a CA 


- 


2 


Senor Colombia. “ Bueno! And vat iz ze Senor Capitan le Uncle Senor Colombia. ‘ ] find eet iz not of a sufficiency, Senor Samuel 
Sam prepare for to pay me—for se small privelege for to dig? Ha! Yes?’ Besides, I think you have yet more.”’ ) 


of 


_ 


Ta 


> — - 


Senor Nicarogua. “Would the valorous Senor Le Capitan Uncle Uncle Sam (the “ jollied"’). “ Atid—I—am—supposed—to—be—a— 
Sam care to tender another offer to Senor Nicaragua?" Yankee f" 
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Correspondence 


MORE RACE INCIDENTS 


Battimore, Mp., Fuly 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The negro criminal who outrages a white woman or child 
does so generally because negroes of that class think they have 
white backers in the North. White women are not attractive to 
negro men, still less are white children of the female sex. They 
are poor, washed-out creatures; the loudly dressed and loudly 
perfumed female of his own race is his ideal. The town in which I 
live, the county-seat of the largest slave-holding county in the State 
formerly, now has one-third negro population. The white people 
were nearly eveniy divided between Union and “ Secesh.” When 


the war was over a negro, to a crowd of his own color, shaking. 


his fist and cursing, declared his intention to outrage every white 
woman he could. Within a short time a German girl of twelve, 
going to a spring for a bucket of water, in the suburbs, was a 
victim. The criminal was taken quietly from jail at night by a 
party made up of about equal numbers of ex-Federal and ex-Con- 
federate soldiers, who had just quit fighting each other, and 
hanged on a rope stretched from trees on opposite sides of the 
street, so he was in the middle and in plain view. To their aston- 
ishment the negroes of the criminal class found they had no 
white backers, and never has there been a second like crime there. 

It is an important coal plant of the Gould system, and many 
negroes work in the mines. A white union once ordered a strike, 
to which the negroes paid no attention. White miners from an- 
other town, not even natives of the United States, came in, 
patrolled the roads, stoned the negroes going to work. The ne- 
groes, born and raised in the county, some living on their own 
property, appealed to the men who had held their fathers as 
slaves, ** You will not let us work, and if we steal you put us in 
the penitentiary.” The white business men got injunctions against 
the white assailants of the negroes, and saw that the latter were 
allowed to work in peace. 

A man a few years older than myself, my mother’s wedding- 
present from her father (but not a slave for life, but to be taught 
a trade and freed at twenty-one), who cared for me as a child, 
appealed to me for help to pay a lawyer to defend his son in a 
serious case of fighting another negro. Telling me of his happy 
issue out of all his troubles, he said, “I told my lawyer to get 
all the old slave-holders he could on the jury, and when they failed 
get their sons.” 

No people in the world will do as well by the negroes as those 
two classes of whites; but. they will not allow negro governments, 
for they have Haiti and San Domingo under their own eyes as 
proofs of where it would end. And never while the world stands 
will the white men of the South consent that a white woman sur- 
vivor of such an outrage shall be forced to rehearse the particulars 
of her misfortune before the multitude in court. 

If the whites of the North wish to do their best for the women 
and children who are the innocent sufferers let every one who 
writes or speaks confine himself or herse’f to the one remark, 
“ When the crimes cease, the lynchings and burnings will cease.” 

l am, sir, 
GEORGE WILSON. 


APPRECIATED 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Fuly 31, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,.—I want vou to know how much pleasure the regular ar- 
rival of HARPER’s WEEKLY occasions in this household. I think 
you are to be congratulated. The paper again has the right to use 
its secondary title. 

The editorial comments are particularly strong and healthy. 
They strike one as independent and discriminating, while fair and 
free from the scalding, carping spirit which has so weakened the 
influence of some of our journals otherwise powerful for good. The 
sweets that go with the stronger meat help to make both the more 
palatable. I am, sir, 

ALEX. C. HUMPHREY. 


THE KIPLING BACILLUS 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, August 25, 1003. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have unhitched my wagon from my star, wound up the 
traces, unfastened the hame-straps, unbuckled the throat-latch. If 
Kipling feels a lightening of his load—that is it. I have turned 
him loose. Kipling is free. 

Since Kipling began to write, or rather since, in a pirated news- 
_ paper story, I discovered him,—and plumed myself mightily on it 
afterwards; for genius unknown, in nonpareil type, in the col- 
umns of a cheap and yellow paper, were genius lost to most,—I 
have been striving with might and main to discover the brand of 
ink that Kipling uses, in order that I might humbly take a dip 
or two out of the same ink-pot. This was foolish, besides being 
presumptuous; and my folly was made plain to me, one day when 
my mind was ripe for seeing beams in my eye, by a candid and 
perceiving friend. He spoke of the one man’s meat being the other 
- man’s poison. and asserted that books were meat and poison, too. 
* You.” he added. “ are losing what small talent you possess by 
your blind adoration of Kipling. Kipling reduces a thought to 
its bare weight in words. And many men copy. him—and baldness 
results; for neither they, nor you, are Kipling. Stevenson is what 


you need, or Hazlitt: they shave not the thought to the skinny 
cranium; they give some of the connotative significance, instead of 
leaving it all to the reader. Kipling says: A Fat Man. Stevenson 
introduces you to the tailor’s despair at the quantity of cloth re- 
quired for his breeches.” 

Illumination came to me with his words, and I saw myself the 
pitiful imitator—a chromo—without thickness. Now Kipling has 
thickness. He may be naked, but he is no decalcomania picture. 
He possesses intestines: he is bluggy inside. Cut us trailers open 
and we bleed only piteous sawdust. A few of us catch the trick 
of expression: a hurried brusqueness, like the Emperor William’s 
mustache: but though we may have the manner, there is no meat 
behind the manner. It is a trick with us, and nothing else. We 
say, “ Go to! let us be Kiplings!”” But Kipling is not yet annoyed 
by doubles. He was not ordained to be triplets, nor even twins. 
He shines so bright, we smooth fellows can’t help reflecting his 
brilliancy a little. And how pleased we are with the reflection, till 
the evening dew falls and dims our shine, and we see it is no light 
of ours. 

The words of my friend had sunk deep into that part of me 
which resides within my skull; and sorrowfully, yet with deter- 
mination, I went to my room to dethrone my idol. There are 
bookshelves at the head of my bed. Such thoughts as are vouch- 
safed me, come mostly between sleeping and waking; hence I have 
never been able to use other than my bedroom as a study. And on 
the bookshelves rest shoes, on the lower rungs; riding putties; a 
revolver, handy to reach at night; boot-trees and hooks; two bags 
for carrying scent on paper chases;—and books. A shelf and a 
half is enough for the books, and of this nearly half was taken 
up by Kipling. Not in a set—the vice of big purses and smal! 
minds—but individual copies. Some were chéap, pirated copies 
of his earlier stories, bound handsomely in leather,—looking like 
Coal-Oil Johnnies a-tailored; others were of better type and paper, 
in the regular cloth binding of the popular autHor. Some were the 
result of frugality and saving on my part; others—the earlier 
ones—had at first been only the reckless acceptance of the shop- 
man’s eagerness to give credit; some were the gifts of birthday or 
of Christmas; and two were stolen from sister and from brother- 
in-law, with a bold blue-pencil mark through their names, and my 
own substituted above,—one case especially flagrant, since first in 
prettiest handwriting appeared, Presented to Beloved Sister on 
such and such a date, and then in large, fat handwriting, Taken 
back by Brother on such and such another date—for I was the 
one who had repented my generosity and was saved the book. 

All these books. well known and marked—and they had been 
more, but for a pernicious habit of giving favorite books to fa- 
vorite girls—sorrowfully but firmly (a pile reaching from finger- 
tips to chin) I bore out and placed upon the dining-room table, 
saving bitterly to family “ Put them where you will. We are Heart 
to Heart no longer. We are All in All no more. Through him I 
have gone astray. He is pernicious. He has produced premature 
baldness of style in me. Verily hairlessness may be vastly becom- 
ing to the Hairless Dog of Mexico, yet would the Poodle-dog, clean- 
shaven, be a ridiculous sight. And Kipling is Kipling, and I am 
a poodle-dog. Also I have many brethren.” 

I am, sir, 
KENNETH Brown. 


MORE ABOUT MUSICAL PROGRAMMES 


West Point, New Yor«, August 17, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Referring to the statement that the concert bands render 
selections of too weighty a character, as expressed by Mr. Yale, I 
would say that the bands and orchestras of the country are so 
numerous, and of so diversified a character, that all tastes may be 
suited. He who desires the rag-time monstrosity would not at- 
tend a concert of high-grade players and expect to have his peculiar 
tastes gratified. He would naturally seek music to his liking, 
and could be easily gratified by attending any of the open-air con- 
certs on the East Side, where music of this character predom- 
inates. 

It might be just as reasonable to say that the shelves of our 
libraries are filled with works of too deep a character to be ac- 
ceptable to the average reader. 

Music is refining and elevating. If Mr. Yale would study the 
works of the masters to the extent of paying careful attention to 
their rendition, he would find beauties that would gladden his 
innermost soul, and be able to discriminate between “ Uncle Ras- 
tus” and the sublime revelations of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Most of the prejudice against classical music is of a superficial 
nature. Some people not only do not, but will not, endeavor to 
understand or appreciate the truly beautiful in music or art. 

Good books and good music have a mission to perform, and 
the lover of good literature can easily learn to appreciate the 
symphonies of the grand orchestra and the classical renditions of 
the Kneisel Quartette. 

The rag-time and the medley overture are on a par with the dime 
novel; one may read and one may listen,—and forget, but the 
symphonies of Beethoven, the songs of Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
together with the soul-lifting works of Wagner and Meyerbeer, 
will continue to gladden the hearts of future generations when 
the “ Patrol” and kindred productions are buried in the dust of 
oblivion. I am, sir, 

Sam FINKLESTON, 
U. S. M. A. Band, 
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The Cash Value of Ready Wit 


A Bloodless Story of the Civil War 
By A. J. Wright 


Reapy wit, much as it is admired, is not 
capitalized even by the modern promoter, 
and the instances wherein it has prayen to 
be a quick asset are few and seldom told. 

There was one instance, however, that de- 
serves telling, in the long and eventful life 
of General Joseph H. Geiger, familiarly 
known as General Joe Geiger, who died 
recently at Columbus, Ohio, at an age so 
ripe in years that, like many othey men 
eminent in their day, he had lived to see 
himself both famous and forgotten. 

The incident which established the cash 
value of his quick wit oceurred in New 
Orleans, at the time when General B. F. 
Butler had possession of pretty much every- 
thing there, spoons and cotton included. If 
it had not been for General Geiger’s timely 
presence there, the accumulated war claims, 
vast as they are, would probably be larger 
by some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
than they are to-day. 

One evening away back in the seventies 
I was making a friendly call on the Gen- 
eral, together with some newspaper men, 
when some one asked: 

“How about that yarn they tell on you 
and the cotton planter, General?” 


The General tells his Story 

He tried to pass the matter off as a joke, 
but, being pressed for an explanation, he 
finally proceeded in an inimitable way to 
tell the story which, old as it is, I have 
never seen in print. So far as the facts 
are concerned, and without any attempt to 
repeat the wit and pathos with which he 
embellished it, the story is about as follows: 

“TI had been sent to New Orleans on a 
confidential errand and was detained there 
several days. General Butler not only had 
possession of the city, but had seized all 
the cotton, and all the planters and dealers 
were scrambling to get it released. In the 
confusion, the innocent suffered with the 
guilty. In some manner the planter before 
mentioned, who was a Northern sympa- 
thizer, had learned of my presence in the 
city, and in sheer desperation came to me 
for help. The Northern army had overrun 
his plantation with the usual disastrous 
results, and his cotton, already beyond 
reach. was the only thing between him and 
actual want. His proofs were in the hands 
of General Butler, where, as I afterward 
learned, they had long been, with a mass 
of other similar claims, unexamined. As I 
was going to spend the following day with 
Butler I told my utterly dispirited friend to 
call the morning following, when I would 
take the matter up with the General and 
do what I could for him. 


The Appeal to General Butler 


“When General Butler and I had com- 
pleted our other business, I repeated the 
planter’s tale of woe, very much as he had 
given it to me. 

“We were surprised at the completeness 
and conclusiveness of the proofs, which, 
owing to the extenuating circumstances, 
had received less attention than they de- 
served. General Butler saw at once that 
an injustice had been done in this case. He 
accordingly wrote out an order releasing the 
cotton and handed it to me, directing me 
to express his regrets that, even in the 
exigencies of war, so serious an injustice 
had been done. 


How the Planter took the News 


“I was just out of bed next morning when 
there. came a rap on my door. Opening 
it I let in our unfortunate friend. I did 
not wait to be asked, but walking across the 
room to my coat, I took. the order from my 
pocket and handed it to him without com- 
ment. You should have seen the effect! 
He was mot prepared for the surprise. 
Reading the order half aloud, and, as if not 
believing’ his own eyes, drawing it closer, 
he vende it again, and gasping something 
like ‘Great Gawd,’ wheeled and _ shot 


through the door without saying good-by 
or even thank you. 
“J had been very much occupied dur- 
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ing the day, and the question of fee did 
not so much as enter my mind. You see, 
I had really done no work at all, either 
mental, physical, legal, or spiritual. I didn’t 
even have to pray with the General. 

“Next morning while making my toilet, 
I thought the matter over a little. I had de- 
cided finally to charge him $25, when there 
came a rap on the door. In came the planter, 
no longer sad and dejected, but exultant 
beyond control. 


The Fee that was a Windfall 


“ Walking straight to the centre table, he 

ulled out of his pocket the largest roll of 
bills I had ever seen, and began peeling off 
five-hundred-dollar bills. 
four; and asked: 

“* How’s that, General Geiger?’ 

“TI looked at those four $500 bills, and 
said, ‘ W-e-l-l, don’t you think you had bet- 
ter make it twenty-five?’ 

“The fifth five-hundred-dollar bill was in- 
stantly laid on the pile, accompanied by 
the most profuse expressions of gratitude 
it was ever my pleasure to hear from a 
client.” 


He counted out 


ADViIcE TO MoTHEKS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—{ Adv.) 


THE MOTHER’S FRIEND, 
when nature’s supply fails, is Borpen’s Eacte Branp Con- 
DENSED Mitx. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, ac- 
cording to the ee scientific methods. An infant fed on 
Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—[ Adv.) 


TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New Yor 
bt Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 

Vv. 


You will never have the gout if you stick to Coox’s Im- 
PERIAL Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is made of the pure 
juice from grapes.—{ Adv. ] 


BRONCHIAL troubles are often permanently cured by P1so’s 
CuRE FOR CONSUMPTION. 25 cents per bottle.—[Adv.] 


A HEALTH GIVER and a health preserver—Asport’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—{Adv.] 


WELL-MADE Soap constitutes a truly hom us mass 
in which no excess either of soda or of potash ought to be 
allowed to subsist. The “ Sapocetis,” GUERLAIN’s SPER- 
MACETI SOAP CAKES, are manufactured as per a recipe 
transmitted from father to son, and people of the utmost good 
taste, recognizing their absolute freedom from all injurious 
matter, will hear of no other Soap Cakes for their personal 
use. These cakes are impregnated besides with perfumes of 
all ot odors, which are so_skilfully treated by Guerlain. 


—({Adv 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Luxury and Economy for all. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick supplies 
them. No cup required. Justa 
brush and the shaving stick. One 
stick furnishes over 300 shaves. 


2sc. of all druggists. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbary, Conn. 


DR.SIEGERTS 


182¢ 


ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


IN ALL FANCY DRINKS 


AWARDS AT ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


he Only Genuine 


By Royal Warrant, Purveyors 
to His Majesty. the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia. 


Dr. Hess, the, Approved Royal Prussian Apothecary, 
Examining Chemist, and Scientific Expert, writes 
** The combination of these excellent ingredients 
renders Dr. Siewert’s Bitters one of the purest 

and most hygienic liqueurs extant, as it can 
used by invalids and those in good health, b 
adults and by children, with equal advantage.” 
Beware of imitations. The genuine is made only by 
Dr. J. G. B. Siewert & Sons, Trinidad, B. W. I. 
J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Handsome bcokiet, containing popular 
mixed-drink ryipes, masled sree om request. 


The 
Substitute 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of “Abner Daniel,” ete. 


A love story of Northern Georgia. A young man 
of humble birth but natively fine character is be- 
friended by an old man who desires to atone for a 
past sin by so educating and training him that he may 
become his moral substitute in the eyes of Providence. 
Hence the name. From the first chapter to the last 
there is a continuous flow of anecdote and humorous 


reminiscence. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE 


Redfields 
Succession 


By HENRY B. BOONE and 
KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of “ Eastover Court House” 


A vivid and entertaining picture of Virginia country 
life. The love story is cleverly managed, and piques 
the reader’s interest from first to last. Scenes of fox- 
hunting and other country sports are described with 
fidelity, yet with much dash and color. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
REVISED EDITION 


Fly-Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
lif 4 with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


BOKER’S 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks 
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| LETTERS OF MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ. 


4 
ay 


BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


» 
. | | 


T half after eight we sat down to dinner. Indiman, of course, 
took the head of the table,and opposite him, propped up 
on the arms of an enormous “ bishop’s chair ” of Flemish 
oak, was Lely’s portrait of the “ Red Duchess.” What a 
glorious picture it was, in the masterly sweep of its lines, 
in the splendor of its incomparable coloring! The jagged edges of 
the canvas showed plainly’ where the vandal knife had _ passed, 
separating the painting from its frame. But the really big thing 
is always independent of its cadre; one hardly noticed the mutila- 
tion and then immediately forgot about it. 

I had been honored with a seat at the lady’s right hand, and 
opposite me a fourth cover had been laid. Indiman noticed my 
look of inquiry. 

“Only one of my fancies,” he explained, smiling. “I always 
make provision for the unexpected guest. Who knows what supper- 
less angels may be hovering around.” 

We were hardly at the scup before a servant brought in a card. 

* Roger W.-Blake,” read Indiman aloud. “ An honest enough 
sounding name. Is the gentleman in evening dress, Bolder?” 

* No sir; I don’t think so, sir.” 

*Hym! that is unfortunate. Still, if Madame la Duchesse will 
permit and you, Thorp, have no objection—good! ask Mr. Blake 
to do me the favor of. joining us at dinner.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Roger Blake appeared at the door of the 
dining-room; he was a young man with a profusion of fair hair 
and a good deal of color, the latter heightened considerably by the 
somewhat embarrassing circumstances attending his introduction. 
jut Indiman relieved the situation immediately, going forward and 
greeting the new guest with unaffected cordiality. 

“Mr. Blake is it? You are very heartily welcome I assure you. 
Let Bolder take your hat and stick; indeed I insist upon it. Allow 
née now to present you: Her Grace the Duchess of Lackshire, more 
generally known as Lely’s ‘ Red Duchess ’—Mr. Roger W. Blake. 
My friend, Mr. Thorp—Mr. Blake.” 

Evidently the voung man was not overclear in his own mind 
as to how it had all happened, but there he was, sitting bolt up- 
right in the vacant chair and drinking two glasses of wine in 
rapid succession to cover his confusion. A comedy, apparently, 
but to what purpose? Mr. Blake blushed painfully and made no 
reply to the polite commonplaces that I ventured; Indiman smiled 
benevolently upon both of us, and in the most natural possible 
manner, led the conversation to the subject of portrait painting. 
There was his text before him—the famous “ Red Duchess ”—and 
he talked well: L found myself listening with absorbed attention 
and even the shy Mr. Blake became oblivious of the keener agonies 
of self-consciousness. So we went on until the game course had 
been removed. 

Our host rose to his feet, champagne glass in hand. “ Gentle- 
men,” he’ said, and we followed his example, Blake managing to 
upset a decanter of sherry in the process. 

“In life and in art—the fairest of her sex. I give you, gentle- 
men, * La Duchesse Rouge.’ ” 

The toast was drunk with becoming decorum; I was about to re- 
sume my seat when IT saw that Mr. Blake had screwed himself up 
to a desperate decision, and that the climax of the comedy was at 
hand. He was quite pale and he stuttered a little as he spoke. 

“Very sorry I—I’m sure,” he blurted out, “ but you are Mr. 
In—Indiman ?” 

“Tam, and not in the least sorry for it. Go on.” 

“It is my d—duty, sir, to place vou under arrest for complicity 
in the theft of that p-p-picture.” Mr. Blake threw back his coat 
and displayed a detective’s shield attached to an aggressively red 
suspender brace. 

Esper Indinian bowed ironically. “I presume that my presence 
at Police Headquarters is necessary?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir. | have a coach in waiting outside, and we will start 
at once, if you please.” Mr. Blake, under the stimulus of his pro- 


Adventure of 
the 


“Red Duchess’”’ 


fessional functigns, lost his embarrassed air and became severely 
businesslike and official. “ This gentleman will have to accompany 
us,” he continued, looking at me. 

“The coffee, Bolder,” called our host, “and never mind the 
sweets.” I drank a demitasse and lit a cigarette. ‘“ Ready,” an- 
nounced Indiman, and we descended to the coach, Mr. Blake bring- 
ing up the rear and carrying the precious picture enveloped in a 
silken table cover. 

“ What reward is offered, ollicer?” asked Indiman, as the carriage 
drove off. 

“One hundred thousand dollars, sir. It will be a big thing for 
me if—if—” He stopped a trifle embarrassed. 

“ Ah, those ifs!” quoted Indiman, musingly. : 


The chief of the detective bureau received us in his private room. 
He listened attentively to Blake’s report, but seemed rather puz- 
zled than gratified by its triumphant peroration. Now the young 
man felt that he had done a big thing. and this non-committal atti- 
tude of his superior chagrined him. He unrolled the covering in 
which the picture had been wrapped. 

“ There!” he said, half-resentfully. 

The chief looked carefully at the picture and turned to Indiman. 

“Do you desire to make any explanation, Mr. Indiman, as to 
how this picture happens to be in your possession?” 

“ Certainly.” was the prompt reply. “I bought it for a small 
sum a month ago on the lower Bowery. The dealer’s name was 
Gregoire or Gregory.” 

Young Mr. Blake sniffed incredulously. A messenger handed a 
couple of telegrams to the chief. He read them with knitted brows 
and then touched a call-bell. 

“Send in Oificer Stone,” he ordered. 

Mr. Stone immediately made his appearance. In his hand he 
carried a flat, square parcel which, in obedience to a further order, 
he proceeded to unwrap. I uttered an involuntary cry, for it was 
nothing less than a replica of the famous portrait of the “ Red 
Duchess.” A replica indeed! it would take an expert to decide 
which of the two was the copy: they were absolutely alike, even 
to the detail of the rough edges, the marks of the blunted knife. 

This picture was discovered in an art-dealer’s window on Fourth 
Avenue near Twenty-ninth Street,” explained the chief of the de- 
tective bureau. “ And now kindly l‘sten to these despatches. The 
first from the Chief.,of Police of New Orleans: 

“*QLely portrait discovered in pawn-shop. Officer Smith goes 
North to-night to return property and claim reward. 

G. Bown.” 


“The other from Pittsburg, in substantially the same language, 
reports the finding of the portrait of the ‘Red Duchess’ in a 
private gallery. This fourth pictnre is also on its way to New 
York for identification.” 

We all looked at each other, Blake the picture of puzzled anger 
and disappointment. “Which is the true picture?” asked the 
chief. “Mr. Indiman, 1 should be glad of your opinion.” 

Indiman, who had been examining the canvas held by Stone, 
answered quickly: “ Neither of these, and it is more than probable 
that the other two are also copies by the same hand. Wonderfully 
well done, too, but the study of portraiture is a hobby of mine, 
and I have even contemplated a monograph on the subject or, more 
particularly, a handbook to the smaller galleries and private col- 
lections. I've had my share, too, of good finds—glorious sport the 
running of them down.” 

“ But the ‘Red Duchess’? persisted the chief. 

“ Of course I know it perfectly. I won't bore you with technical 
explanations, but on the back of the stretcher is the address of the 
American art dealer from whom the original canvas was purchased. 
That should be enough.” 

It was as Indiman said; each of the canvas stretchers carried a 
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small gummed label, the address of a Fulton 
Street art-supply shop. 

“ That settles the question,” remarked the 
chief of detectives. “ 1 may say finally that 
1 have this cable from the Minister of Police 
at St. Petersburg, communicated to me 
through the Russian Consul-General: 

“* Lely portrait recovered and replaced in 
the gallery at the Hermitage. Withdraw pub- 
lished reward. 

(Signed ) SOBRIESKA.” 


“A queer piece of business, but this ap- 
pears to be the end of it,” commented the 
chief. “ Needless to say, gentlemen, that 
you are at liberty to depart. My apologies 
for the annoyance to which you have been 
subjected.” We all bowed and withdrew to 
the anteroom. Blake, blushing redly, came 
up to Indiman; he began to apologize, stut- 
tering pitiably, but Indiman cut him short. 

“Call up the coach and offer the driver 
extra fare for the best time his horses can 
make to this address.” He scribbled the 
house and street number on a leaf torn 
from his note-book and handed it to Blake. 
“Yes, you can come along if you like; it 
may be the big thing yet.” 


As the carriage rolled along Indiman 
vouchsafed certain explanations. 

“As I have already told you,” he began, 
“TI bought the picture from a small dealer 
in the Bowery. I happened to notice it in 
his window, and the ‘ Red Duchess’ being 
one of the half-dozen superlative portraits 
of the world, I was naturally interested. It 
was certainly a fine copy, and I was pleased 
to get it so cheaply. 

“Now there were two or three circum- 
stances connected with my find that after- 
wards struck me as peculiar. In the first 
place it is well known that permission to 
copy any of the pictures at the Hermitage 
Gallery is very rarely given, and the authori- 
ties are particularly averse to having repro- 
ductions made of the Lely portrait. Secondly, 
why were the edges of the canvas so curiously 
serrated, giving the picture the look of hav- 
ing been hastily cut away from its frame? 
And finally, where and when had this copy 
been made? for the label of the Fulton Street 
art dealer on the back bore the date 1903, 
and this was the second of February in the 
sume year. Obviously impossible that the 
artist could have gone to Russia, painted 
the picture. and returned with it to New 
York in a little over a month. 

“ Two days later I was walking up Fourth 
Avenue, through the district affected by the 
curio and old-furniture dealers, and I dis- 
covered a replica of my ‘ Red Duchess’ hang- 
ing in a shop-window. In every respect 
identical, you understand; the two pictures 
were unquestionably the work of the same 
hand. Whose hand? 

“Do you remember, Thorp, the name of 
Clive Richmond? Well, for a year or two 
he was the favorite painter of women’s 
portraits here in New York, hailed as genius 
and all that. Then suddenly his work be- 
gan to fall off in quality; his failures be- 
came egregious, and his clients left him. 
Shortly after, he disappeared; it was the 
common report that his misfortunes had 
affected his reason, there were even hints at 
suicide. That was some four or five years 
ago, and whatever the secrét may be it has 
been kept faithfully. 

“At last I had solved a portion of the 
problem; it was Clive Richmond and no 
other who had painted my copy of the ‘ Red 
Duchess.’ How do I know? Well, with the 
expert, it is a matter partly technical, but 
more largely intuitive. How do you recog- 
nize a friend’s face? How does the bank 
clerk detect the counterfeit bill? 

“ Now this second copy bore the same ear- 
marks as the one in my possession, the edges 
of the canvas marred and jagged, the Ful- 
ton Street label on the back. What was 
this mystery? 

“ Mystery; yes, and behind it the shadow 
of a erime, of a human tragedy; who was to 
lift the veil? There was but one man, Clive 
Richmond, who could answer my question, 
and where was Clive Richmond? A week 
later I found still a third copy of my 
‘Duchess’ over on Sixth Avenue. I had 
left my purse at home that morning, and 
when I went back the next day to buy the 
ype» it was gone—sold to a stranger. Did 

say that I had missed getting possession 
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of the second picture through the same sort of contretemps? I 
never saw either of them again. 

“T had written te a friend in Petersburg to make certain in- 
quiries for me; his answer confirmed some of my suspicions. The 
‘Red Duchess’ was not hanging in its accustomed place at the 
Hermitage; it was in process of renovation according to a state- 
ment made by the director of the gallery. 

“That was enough for me. The portrait had been stolen and 
was probably in New York at this very moment. Where? Let me 
first find Clive Richmond, and I must be quick about it, for once 
the secret of the theft got out the detectives would not be long in 
rounding up the various purchasers of those wonderfully accurate 
copies. This morning the cable brought the news, and at dinner- 
time Mr. Blake’s card was presented to me. Quick work, Mr. 
Blake; I congratulate you. 

“ Here is the letter that I received just before we left my house; 
you remember that it had come in the evening mail and been over- 


-- }ooked. I will read it. 


“Dear Indiman,” it began. “ There’s more in art than can be 
squeezed out of a color tube, isn’t there? But I have the secret 
now; it was given me 
by Lely himself — no 
less. What a pity it 
is that I sha’n’t have 
the chance to use it, 
but you and the cog- 
noscenti can fight it 
out together. You 
might bury me decent- 
ly if you like; you 
ought to be willing to 
do that much, seeing 
that your critical pro- 
nouncements have 
been so amply vindi- 
cated. C. R. 

“ Pp. S.— My secret? 
But on second 
thought I will take it 
with me.” 


St. John’s Park and 
the streets fronting 
upon it was once a 
fashionable quarter of 
the town. Now a 
hideous railway 
freight - station occu- 
pies the former park 
area, and the old-time 
residences, with their 
curiously wrought- 
iron stoop - railings 
and graceful  fan- 
lights, have been de- 
graded by the base 
uses of a tenement 
population. Only the 
quaint chapel of St. 
John has survived the 
slow process of con- 
tamination, a_ single 
rock rising above the 
sordid tide. 

The coach stopped 
before one of the most 
pretentious of the old- 
time houses, now 
alas! one of the dirti- 
est and most dilapi- 
dated. We were di- 
rected to the upper 
story,’ Indiman lead- 
ing the way. 

A single attic 
chamber bearing the marks of the cruelest poverty, a stove, an 
urtist’s easel, a thin pallet spread directly on the grimy floor, and 
upon it a man in the last stage of consumption. He glanced up at 
Indiman and waved his hand feebly. He tried to speak, but his 
voice died away in his throat; Indiman knelt by his side to catch 
the words. 

“It is cold—shut stove door—there’s enough now to last me 
out.” 

Indiman went to the stove where a little fire was smouldering; 
he shut the door and turned on the draft. The flame leaped up 
instantly, the crazy smoke-pipe rattling as it contracted under 
the influence of the heat. Indiman turned again to the dying man. 

“ You know well enough why I have come,” he said, slowly. “I 
have in my possession one of your copies of the ‘ Red Duchess.’ 
Tell me the truth.” 

There was no audible response from the bloodless lips, but the 
dark eyes were full of ironic laughter. Then they closed again. 

“ Richmond!” said Indiman, sharply. “ Richmond!” 

I had been standing by the door, but now I came forward and 
joined Indiman. “Gone,” he said, briefly. “Gone and taken his 
secret with him. Only what was the secret?” 

We tried to argue it out on the way up-town, but with only in- 
different success. Granted the premise that Richmond had actu- 
ally stolen the “ Red Duchess,” what were his motives in multiply- 


There was no audible response from the bloodless lips 


ing copies of the picture, a proceeding that must infallibly end in 
the detection of his crime? And the supreme question—what had 
finally become of the original? 

My theory was simple enough. The man was mentally un- 
balanced, the result of brooding over his own failure in art. He 
had stolen the picture, possessed with the idea that by study of 
it he should discover the secret of its power. He had made copies 
of the picture and sold them in order to supply himself with the 
necessities of life. At the end, knowing himself to be dying he 
had caused the original to be returned to the gallery at Peters- 
burg, a contribution to the conscience fund. 

Indiman’s argument was more subtle. “ Granted,” he said, “ that 
the poor chap was mentally irresponsible, and that he actually 
did steal the picture. But you must take into account his colossal 
vanity, his monumental egotism. Richmond never admitted for a 
moment that he was a failure as an artist; there was a cabal 
against him, and that accounted for everything. This affair was 
simply his revenge upon his critics and detractors; he would turn 
out these reproductions of a masterpiece so perfect in their tech- 
nique as not to be distinguished from their original, nor indeed 
from each other. So having set the artistic world by the ears he 

. would enjoy his tri- 
umph, at first in 
secret, and afterwards 
openly.” 

“ But what was the 
picture returned to 
the Hermitage?” 

“One of _ these 
same copies — that 
was the supreme sar- 
casm.” 

“ The original, then, 
—the ‘Red Duch- 
ess ’?” 

“The fuel in the 
stove consisted of 
some strips of paint- 
ed canvas,” said Indi- 
man, gravely. “I 
don’t know, I can’t 
be sure—they were 


almost consumed 
when shut the 
door.” 


“An imperfect 
copy.” I hazarded. 

“Some day we will 
take a trip to the 
Hermitage to make 
sure,” answered In- 
diman. “ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ete. 
What do you think, 
Blake?” he continued, 
turning to our com- 


panion. 

“Its all the same 
to me, sir,” answered 
Blake, a little rue- 
fully. “It was a big 
thing right enough, 
but somehow I seem 
to have missed it 
all round. Well, 

night, sir; if 
you'll kindly set me 
down at this corner.” 

Indiman and I en- 
joyed a small supper 
under Oscar’s watch- 
ful eye; the night 
was fine and we start- 
ed to walk home. 
Have I said that In- 
diman had proposed 
that I should move my traps over to his house and take up my 
quarters there for an indefinite period? In exchange for services 
rendered, as he put it, and somehow he made it possible for 
me to accept the invitation. It had been twenty-four hours 
now since I had first enjoyed the honor of Mr. Esper Indi- 
man’s acquaintance; the novelty of having enough to eat—actu- 
ally enough—was already beginning to wear off. Man is a 
wonderful creature; give him time and he will adjust himself to 
anything. 

At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street Indi- 
man stopped suddenly and picked up a small object. It was a 
latch-key of the familiar Yale-lock pattern. I looked at it rather 
indifferently. 

“Man, man!” said Indiman, with simula despair. “ Surely 
you are an incorrigibly prosaic person. A key—does it suggest 
to you no possibilities of mystery, of romance?” 

“Well, not without a door,” I answered, smartly. 

“Oh, is that all! To-morrow we will go out and find a door 
upon which this little key may be profitably employed. You 
promise to enter that door with me?” ~- 

“I promise.” 


Here the “ Adventure of the ‘Red Duchrss’” ends, and that of 
the “‘ House in the Middle of the Block” begins. 
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There are a few people 
in the United States 
now making fortunes 
for themselves by grow- 
ing Ginseng. 

There will be a great 
many people of enough 
shrewdness and enter- 
prise to acquire riches 
from Ginseng gardens 
in the next few years. 
Whether you will be one 
of them or not depends 
upon you alone. It is 
the most profitable busi- 
ness known. 

Ginseng root brings 
from $6 to $10 per 


pound in American 
market. Seeds and 
young plants. bring 


splendid profits from 
American growers. A 
Missouri man __ sold 
$25,000 worth from one- 
half acre one year, be- 
ing the accumulation of 
marketable roots, seeds 
and young plants for 


‘several years. 


If you sell your har- 
vest of seeds and young 
plants each year in- 
stead of replanting and 
enlarging your own 
patch, a $10 or $25 
garden will pay you a 
handsome profit annual- 
ly, beginning with the 
first year. Requires 
little more care than a 
turnip patch. 


We sell stratified seeds 
and cultivated plants. 
Our copyrighted direc- 
tions, fully covering 
every point of cultiva- 
tion, sent free with each 
order. We guarantee 
safe delivery and prepay 


you will send two 
two-cent stamps to help 
pay postage, we will 
mail you immediately 
our 55-page book telling 
all about the enormous, 
easily - earned profit in 
this wonderf plant, 
Ginseng, which has been 
marketed from its wild 
state for 175 years; cul- 
tivation in the United 
States just beginning; 
also copy of the current 
issue of our magazine, 


“The Ginseng Garden.” 


As The Saturday 
Evening Post states, the 
roots of an acre of five- 
year old Ginseng are 
worth $24,000. In addi- 
tion to this the same 
plants will have yielded 
500 pounds of seed; at 
$50 per pound, one-half 
the present marketprice, 
the seed would bring an 
additional $24,000. 
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Read this Editorial from ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post,’’ the conservative Philadelphia 
publication, issue of Aug. 22, 1903, telling of the enormous profits of Ginseng 


GINSENG 


FARMING 


Little Gardens That Pay Big Dividends 


NDER scientific cultivation some 
unique discoveries have been made in 
regard to ginseng. In the wild state, 

as is well known, ginseng roots, struggling in 
hard soil or against rocks and other impedi- 
ments, assume curious shapes, many of them 
closely resembling the human form. In fact 
the Chinese word jenshen, means man-wort, 
and it has been supposed by many people, 
even including some of the ginseng gatherers 
and dealers in America, that the Chinese de- 
mand for the root was based on the fancy that 
the development of the roots in the similitude 
of man was nature's indication that they are 
intended to minister to ailing humanity. 

Recent discovery that the plant under cul- 
tivation frequently produces straight roots, 
bearing no likeness to the human body, and 
that these samples of ginseng, being richer in 
quality than the native kind, are bringing 
higher prices in China, have awakened a new 
inquiry into the secret of the Chinese people’s 
eagerness to possess the plant. 

** It is quite probable,’’ said a scientist in 
Washington, ‘‘ that-we shall discover in gin- 
seng some remarkable element which has 
hitherto been unknown to occidental science. 
It does not seem reasonable that the Chinese 
and Japanese, who are shrewd men, and in 
many ways deeply learned in the mysteries 
of nature, would for unnumbered centuries 
continue to use as one of their most highly 
prized therapeutic and prophylactic agents a 
plant totally without medicinal virtue. From 
the humblest citizen up through all the grades 
of society, including men of the profoundest 
eastern scholarship, high officials and em- 
perors, the inhabitants of China for ages have 
had unlimited faith in the power of ginseng 
to prevent and cure many of the ills of the 


Thes far, scientific inquiry into the secret 
of ginseng has been a baffling study in chem- 
istry. European chemists a few years ago 


attempted to discover what it was in the plant 


that had made it for ages so highly prized by 
‘Asiatic nations. These scientists reported 


that their reactions failed to show that gin: 


seng had the slightest medicinal value. 
More recently official chemists in America 
examined ginseng roots and found that they 
contain about 5 per cent. of nitrogen, .80 per 
cent. of lime, .50 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
-70 per cent. of potash, the remainder being 
nothing but water. These chemists, there- 
fore, confessed their inability to understand 
why the Chinese should place such value 
upon it, eagerly buying it at ten dollars the 
pound, and giving for some of its distillations 
far more than their weight in gold. 

As a result of these scientific decisions 
against ginseng as a medicine, new support 
was given the theory that the popularity of 
the roots in China was due to the superstition 
that their resemblance to the human form was 
the secret of their supposed power to cure. 
Moreover, in the legends and folklore of the 
Celestial Empire strange reference in regard 
to ginseng was found. It was learned that 
many credulous. Chinese cited the case of a 
man living at Shangtang during the reign of 
Wen Ti, Emperor of the Siu dynasty, who 
used to hear a voice at night calling to him 
from the field. For years, according to the 
legend, these mysterious salutations were 
repeated, but no explanation of their origin 
could be found until one day there was dug 
up, six hundred feet from the man’s home, a 
huge ginseng plant that closely resembled a 
human being. After that the voice ceased, 
and all who drank of a tea brewed from the 
roots of that ginseng plant lived without pain 
to a patriarchal age. In further explanation 
of the ready Chinese market for ginseng, 
proof might be had, it was said, that in the 
contemporaneous thought of China is the con- 
viction that nothing save starvation can over- 
come a man stimulated with ginseng essence. 
It was even claimed that the more these roots 
assumed human-like forms, the better price 
they commanded. 

But all ingenious explanations of the value 
of ginseng in China are now in need of revi- 
sion, for, as stated, the discovery has been 
made this year that cultivated roots, many of 


them bearing no resemblance to human forms, 
are selling at a higher rate in China than has 
ever before been obtained for the wild roots. 
in the presence of this curious fact, American 
scientists have brought to light the circum- 
stance that among the chemists who examined 
ginseng there was one who discovered in the 
root an entirely new substance, the nature 
and value of which he was unable to deter- 
mine. The name panagui/on was pr 

for this element. 

At present, in medical dictionaries in the 
United States, ginseng is defined as “‘ little 
more than a-demulcent.’’ Now that recent 
experiments show that the Chinese are buying 
the roots irrespective of their shapes, more 
serious inquiry is to be made into possible 
medicinal qualities which have escaped pre- 
vious analyses. 

So alluring have been the promises of profit 
in ginseng farming that the subject has been 
taken up by official agriculturists in various 
parts of the United States. Many of the dis- 
coveries made will be very valuable to 
farmers who contemplate embarking in the 
ginseng industry. 

As a result of the tests it is officially an- 
nounced that, if all preparatory conditions be 


faithfully complied with, the gross returns 
from _an acre of ginseng after five years of 
rowth may exceed 24,000. Deducting 
d 


includes the original payment 
made for the plants, the amount expended on 
materials for constructing artificial shade and 
the cost of labor in planting, cultivating and 
harvesting —the net profit in five years from 
one acre is placed at over $15,000, or $3000 
per annum. On this basis a farm of the regu- 
lation size, 160 acres, would, if planted to 
ginseng, yield a net annual income of $48o,- 
ooo, provided the market price of the roots 
should remain as at present. It is pointed 
out that though extensive cultivation would 
reduce the value of ginseng, the demand for 
it in China is constantly increasing. Nearly 
$30,000,000. worth of the plant has been ex- 
ported. thus far from the United States and 
the native supply is being rapidly exhausted. 
Moreover, the plant in China has been virtu- 
ally exterminated, and the few districts in 
which it is still found have been set apart as 
the Emperor’s private reserves. — 

The inducements, therefore, to embark in 
ginseng cultivation, the best roots of which 
nuw readily bring from six to eight dollars the 
pound in America, are very great. Emphasis 
should be laid on the importance of first gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the plant’s needs, 
for some of its habits of growth are anoma- 
lous. 

In the first place, the strange and important 
fact has been demonstrated that ginseng seed, 
although fully, normally matured, will not 
germinate until eighteen months have elapsed 
from the time of harvest, and that it will not 
germinate at all, even after eighteen months, 
if it is allowed at any time to become dry. 
During all this period it must be preserved 
by stratification with woods soil, moist and 
finely sifted. Moreover, the soil selected for 
planting must be perfectly adapted to the 
plant, a proper amount of shade must be pro- 
vided, and other essential preliminaries 
looked into with painstaking care. It has 
been discovered through official channels that 
some individual: experimenters throughout 
the country have failed to realize the pro- 
digious sums possible in ginseng cultivation 
simply because they were not equipped with 
proper knowledge of the plant’s peculiarities. 
Scientific tests at experimental stations in 
several States have been so satisfactory that 
the officials have no hesitancy in saying that, 
under proper care, the returns from ginseng 
farming may equal if not exceed the most 
that Ras been said for it. 

Experiments showed that in cultivated 
plants there was a loss of only 14 per cent., 
while the loss in the ginseng rovts trans- 
planted was 48 per cent. 

The roots were planted eight inches apart 
each way. With a gardener’s dibble, holes 
were made in the ground to enable the tuber- 
ous roots to expand. This was an important 
factor in multiplying the yield of the crop. 


A $10 to $25 garden 
will pay you a dividend 
the first year; in five 
years’ time its annual 
yield will have aggre- 
gated thousands of 
dollars. 

You can start a Gin- 
seng garden for from¢ 
$5 up. Our assortments 
include plants two and 
three years old that are 
already seed bearers. 


Remember that 
Ginseng must be 
planted in the fall. 
Now is the time to 
buy seeds and 
young plants. 


We have cultivated 
Ginseng ourselves for 
years and give full in- 
structions with all 
orders. 

It is a very certain 
crop. It is an absolute 
staple, like cotton, 
wheat, and iron, and, 
like them, is regularly 
quoted in the world’s 
markets. It has un- 
limited market already 
established; the price is 
advancing steadily, and 
the supply is rapidly 
failing — it will take 
years to even check the 
annual deficit. It is not 
perishable and may be 
held in store for an in- 
definite time. The 
land needed for its cul- 
tivation is so very little 
that even a restricted 
city lot will hold a bed 
yielding hundreds of 
dollars annually. 

All plants and seeds. 
purchased of us will be 
delivered to any address 
free of charge. Every 
order is personally in- 
spected by our botanist. 
Our copyrighted direc- 
tions, fully covering 
every point, are sent 
free with each order. 

Autumn is the time 
to set out plants and 
sow the seed, and as 
our stock for sale is 
limited and the demand 
strong it is advisable to 
place orders at once. We 
reserve the right to de- 
cline all orders after the 
stock for sale has been 
engaged. 


Remember our offer to 
mail you immediately 
our 55-page bock telling 
all about the enormous, 
easily-carned profit in this 
wonderful plant, Ginseng, 
also copy of the current 
issue of our megeazine, 
“The Ginseng Garden.” 
for two 2-cent stamps to 
help pay postage. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, Dept. 77, SCRANTON, PA. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 


COCKTAILS, and take no other. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 

29 Broapway, New Yourk, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LONDON. 


d Shores @ 
Sunny Slopes 


Unrivalled in 
Equable Climate 


Unequalled in variety 
Se of Scenic Resort 


ay Accommodations 
U in 
ee: Fertility of Soil 


Wh Before fixing your Winter 


4 ~~. 


or Summer Itinerary 


HEAR OF HAWAII! 
Full information from all 


Hawaii Promotion Commities 

Representing the Territory of 
Hawati Chamber ef Commerce 
Merchants Association, Hono- 
dudu, 7. H. 


— 


This great resort open the year round. Combine rest, 


i wii 


health and pleasure for your vaca‘ ion. Only a few hours 
ride from Chicago, near Tattica, Ind., junction Chicago& 
Eastern Illinois and Wabash railr 3. Mature’ 8 great. 


est cure p_boumation Gout, ‘Kidney, 
Blad hand Nervous Diseases. For 
beauti ally illustrated Magazine and all informatio 
address H. L. KRA 


ma ER, Ge en .Manager, Kramer, 
Crabb’s 
English 
Synonymes 


A’ new edition 


now ready. 
$1.25 


of 


this standard work 


HARPER & Publishers, New York 


‘[Useth Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 


DEUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t., ¥. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FALLS 
pq Best Cough Syrup. ‘l'astes Good. Use 
in time. sold by druggiats. 


CONSUMPTION 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Chances for Women in 


Journalism 
By Florence Jackson 


THERE is still heard at times an adverse 
criticism of women’s work in journalism— 
a criticism of its being done at all by 
women. It is said that such work of the 
sort as women have accomplished is trivial 
in character and unneeded, and that women 
make it so by entering the profession -with- 
out any proper equipment for it. 


General Lack of Preparation 

This criticism is somewhat true. Prob- 
ably no calling is generally entered upon 
with so little technical preparation for it. 
It is certain that none so engages the in- 
terest of persons who wish to “do some- 
thing nice” and are sehooled in nothing; 
none takes such a grip upon members once 
initiated; none so compels a return to it 
when it has been discarded time after time, 
and none so holds the attention of those 
who, no longer active in it, follow it 
through the work of others. And it might 
be said that the profession has that in it- 
self which is of. such power as to dictate 
its own form of expression and make pre- 
liminary preparation unnecessary. How- 
ever, it is not the only calling that requires 
for its following no certificate of prepara- 
tion, nor are women unique in attempting 
that for which they have not been trained. 
Ilow many persons in any position ask 
this question coneerning themselves, or the 
further one: What equipment have I that 
warrants my retaining this post? 

In our good American way we have been 
accustomed to see men go in for all sorts 
of work without any special training; they 
do the best they can without it—follow 
_— or war, commercial, professional, or 

iplomatie lines with equal assurance, 
whether equipped or not for their avoca- 
tions. Sometimes they succeed in spite of 
not being equipped; which may be a matter 
of luck. More often they fail; but as there 
are sO many men working along the same 
lines, the failures are lost sight of in the 
crowd, and as men say less about their 
failures than women do, the world does not 
hear of them so often as it hears of the want 
of success of women who talk of what they 
have not succeeded in doing. Besides 
which, men have a better chance of success 
hecause, while they may be untrained for a 
certain calling, they have the “all-round ” 
training which rubbing against the world, 
physically and mentally, has given them; 
and this stands them in good stead of special 
preparation. 


Some Disadvantages 

This kind of schooling, it is safe to say, 
women are as yet totally without: and thus 
it is that the profession of journalism some- 
times finds the woman who enters it un- 
duly sensitive; sometimes makes it a trial 
to her to interview haughty dames, or to 
sit in an office with men who smoke, who 
assume attitudes more easeful than elegant, 
put their feet on tables, and hang up their 
coats and collars while wearing their hats. 

If a woman’s life has not fitted her to 
meet rebuffs with a placid front; to disre- 
gard slights; to travel aloné day or night 
with independence of mind: then she has 
not gained that wide-mindedness, that 
ability to view dispassionately the many- 
sided tragedy and comedy of everyday ex- 
istence, that sympathy with the good and 
pity for the bad, that understanding of 
motives, that every student of the world 
must acquire if able creative work of any 
sort is to be,done. But this takes long to 
learn, and women have been in journalism 
but a short time. 


Woman's Special Work 

It is still an innovation to take a 
“course” in journalism, and most writers 
of the day have begun with the handling of 
such topics as Aristotle thought it worth 
while to note, although in our time cap- 
tious persons have been narrow-minded 
enough to ridicule the chronicling of current 
gossip even while they read Pepys’s Diary, 
and, insisting on the latest of sanitary 
regulations, despise a lucidly given recipe of 
eurrant jam. Still, the demand for the 
sort of writing on which women usually be- 
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If you 
are tired 
of eating the 
old things 


STIREDDED 
WatEAT 
BISCUIT 


with peaches and cream. The fruit 

and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 

have rare affinity and each sets off the ; 

flavor of the other. This Natural Food 

eevee to ene eye, the palate and 
reason 


“Asa Rapetive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it 
acts as one of the very best remedies 4 
I have ever prescribed.’’- B. P. An- ‘ a 
person, M.D. Colorado Springs, Col 


Send for “Vital Question,”’ an artistic 

little cook-book FREE. Address 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falla, N. Y. 


Ordinary Fleece Mats. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health 


Underwear 
Fleece Does Not Mat. 


The spring 


rinciple in the loop-fleece of 
Wright's Health Underwear makes it keep 
its original fiuffiness and retain its valuable 
rties until worn out 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health abaorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. Wearing Wright’s Health 
Underwear means freedom from colds and 
better health generally. Wright's costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 


Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


75 Franklin &t, 


New York. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Seud 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CyRUS CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


The 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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their 
enough to 


apprenticeship has been found 
induce the managers of 


gin 
great 
great dailies to give it space, and it is not 


enly tolerated but is to 
financial success. Few, wiht regarding 
such chronicles as banal, realize the worth 
of them. Few understand that the parading 
of women’s doings, even in trivial things, 
is hourly making for a development of 
mental and political status that will bring 
about a juster estimate of the value of 
women’s work, and create a demand for a 
higher grade of it intellectually as well as 
materially. 

Women journalists have had to wait 
their opportunity to do that which they 
may do when they know how, and to be con- 
tent to do small things while waiting to do 
larger. The point that may be gained 
finally is as lofty as aim can make it, but 
the women who fill the more responsible 
posts must have served in varied capacities 
before they can achieve the end. 


The Rewards of Journalism 

Out of the five million self-supporting 
women in the United States (those in do- 
mestic service not counted), few compara- 
tively have become journalists. Of those 
the majority gain their training in the 
“ prentice”’ fashion of an older day. Many 
fall out of the ranks, early, some never go 
beyond the “ prentice” stage, some advance 
and attain’ all the honors in the gift of the 
profession. That newspaper work claims 
the greater number is due to the fact that 
newspapers pay better than any other 
journals. An illustrious scientific maga- 
zine with which it would be an honor to be 
associated for literary reasons offers to an 
assistant (woman) editor but $10 a week, 
and a daily paper pays $30 for less respon- 
sible services; it is comprehensible that less 
fame and more money should be accepted. 

But whether in the stress and excitement 
of work on a morning paper, or following 
the quieter routine of a weekly, or the 
more literary duties of a monthly, in no 
other calling are there such possibilities: 
not so much for fortune or for ambitious 
advancement, as for gaining an ever-deeper 
| knowledge of humanity; for giving and 
winning sympathy; for keeping in touch 
with growing and widening movements in 
which the worker may share. 


Infant Marriages 


Accorpine to a recent census report, 143 
boys and 187 girls under one year of age 
were married in India during a single year. 
The record during the same year for mar- 
riages of children under five years was 2297 
for boys, and 3534 for girls. As a conse- 
quence of this state of affairs there were, at 
the time the census was taken, twenty-two 
widowers and twenty-seven widows less than 
a year old, and some 300 less than five 
years old. The evil results of this system 
have been so extreme and alarming among 
certain of the Hindu castes that a bill has 
lately been drafted in the province of Baroda 
which limits the marriageable age at eigh- 
teen years for boys and fourteen for girls. 


STRENGTHOF 
GIBRALTAR 


ae 
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From East to West 


— the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Esyptian 


No better Turkish cigaretie can be made. 
Look for the signaturo of S. ANARGY ROS, 


financial 


Financial 


Tue Auprr Company oF New 


Avucust BELMONT, THomas GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcide Building, N. ¥. Life Building, 
| asth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


“99% of Camera Value is in the Lens” 
If Your Eyes 


are defective you cannot see clearly; To do not get 
a perfect image, ‘The lens is the eye of the camera; if 
ou do not have a perfect lens you cannot make a per- 
ect picture. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is recognized by eating: hers and experts as 
the finest lens in the wor! Your dealer will fit a Goerz 
Lens to your camera if told todoso. Write for New 


| DeEsCKIPTIVE catalogue. 
| ©. P. GOERZ, Reom 88, 52 E. Union Square, N. ¥. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Cuvullections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

30 Coleman Street, London. E. C. 

, CABLE ADDRESS, “ 
St. Louis 


HASKSELLS”™ 


Chicago Cleveland Pittsburg 


Practical Golf 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs 
200 pages, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y: 
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OF THE PRODIGAL 


THE RETURN 


(The Liquor Dealers’ Association has fired the first gun in New York's municipal campaign by 
sending out letters to 30,000 voters opposing the renomination of Mayor Low.) 


“HERE’S TO A QUICK RUN” 


It’s a wise steward that fills his lockers 
with a goodly supply of 


Dewars 
(The Whisky of Distinction”) 


The number of empty Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky bottles washed up on the beaches 
show that the average yachtsman knows a 
good thing and uses it. 


~ A YACHTING POSTER 


“ Here’s to a quick run” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by Carlton T. Chapman, 
shown herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate 
paper, without advertisement, and sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in silver. Suitable for framing in club- 
house or home. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 


Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


Flavor 


Rich as the juice of the ripest 
peach is the flavor of 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It is pure from 
the beginning, 
and through thor- 
ough aging be- 
comes the finest 
whiskey made. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because 
of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


BaTIMoRE RYE 


WM LaNAHAN SON 
BALTIMORE. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ITS RIGHT 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. M., and Phila- 
delphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, September 26, in charge 
of a Pennsylvania Railroad Tourist Agent, and will 
cover a period of six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be, unescorted ladies, will 
accompany the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$22 from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
avents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 


and LIQUOR HMARITS CURED 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE 
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THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted 
the best years of his life to the preparation of his 
great work, “A History of the American People,” from 
the earliest times to the accession of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present 
time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style 
which translates historical facts into the romance of 
It is printed from new type specially cast 
in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every field of 
human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon 


a nation. 


hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), 
plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell 
their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and 
the birth and growth of what is the United States 
of America. There is a photogravure frontispiece 
to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. 
It is a curious fact that.there was not a single com- 
plete narrative history of the United States in exist- 
ence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. 
It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, leather-stamped, 
lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. 
The edition is in five volumes, and the price is $25.00. 


OU R OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


| If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of thts dollar, 
we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's 


Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A’ | 


